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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


riie  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97 
contains  an  interesting  table,  No.  41,  entitled:  “Technical, 
professional,  and  special  courses  of  study  maintained  by  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes.”  One  of 
the  twenty  courses  included  is  “  pedagogy.”  The  table  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  432  institutions,  of  which  220  maintained 
courses  in  this  subject.  The  table  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


North  Atlantic  States: 
Maine,  .  .  .  , 

New  Hampshire,  . 
Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  . 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,  . 
Pennsylvania, 


South  Atlantic  States: 
Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 
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South  Ati.antic  States  {Continued^  : 
Nortli  Carolina,  .... 
Soutli  Carolina,  .... 
Georgia,  ..... 
Florida,  ..... 
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North  Ckntrai.  States: 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois,  . 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 

North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota, 
Nehr.aska, 

Kansas, 
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South  Centkai.  Sta  i  es: 
Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Alahaina, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Oklahoma, 

Indian  Territory,  . 
Ark.insas, 

Wesiekn  Spates: 
Montana, 

Wyoming, 

Colorado, 

Arizona, 

Utah,  . 

Nevada, 

Idaho,  . 

Washington,  . 

Oregon, 

California, 
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'I'he  Report  thus  summarized  is  as  perfect  as  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Commissioner  of  Education  couhl  make  it;  hut  it  is  in¬ 
complete.  as  he  would  he  the  first  to  acknowledge.  It  does 
not  contain  all  the  universities  and  colleges,  or  all  of  them  that 
had  courses  of  instruction  in  education  in  1896-97.  Still  it  is 
a  valuable  table.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  when  studied 
under  a  geographical  aspect.  'I'he  ratios  of  institutions  teach¬ 
ing  education  to  the  whole  number  of  institutions  reported  in 
the  different  groups  of  States,  is  as  follows : 


North  Atlantic  States,  .....  25  :  67 

Soutli  Atlantic  .States,  .....  23  :  59 

North  Central  States,  .  .  .  .  .  115  :  186 

South  Central  States,  .....  37  :  79 

Western  States,  .  .  .  .  .  .  20  :  41 

Total,  ........  220  :  432 


Hack  of  the.se  ratios  are  factors,  social  and  economical, 
theoretical  and  ])ractical,  hi.storical  and  contemporary,  general 
and  personal,  that  it  would  cost  an  e.xpert  a  whole  volume  to 
explain. 

Another  interesting  inriuiry  relates  to  the  particular  in.stitu- 
tions  that  teach  the  subject,  taken  in  connection  with  tho.se  that 
do  not  teach  it.  A  few  exani])Ies  confined  to  a  single  group 
of  States  will  he  given.  I’rown,  I  larvarrl,  and  Yale  universi¬ 
ties  and  Aliddlelmry  College  are  found  in  the  fir.st  list;  Bow- 
doin.  I  Jartmouth.  and  Amherst  colleges,  and  the  University 
of  Boston  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  the  second  one. 
Again,  Cornell,  Columbia,  New  York,  and  Syracuse  universi¬ 
ties,  the  University  of  Rochester  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  together  with  Swarthmore  ami  Rutgers  colleges,  are 
found  in  the  one  column,  while  Colgate,  Union,  T’rinceton,  and 
l.ehigh  universities,  and  I.afayette  and  I  laverford  colleges  are 
found  in  the  other  column.  To  explain  why  the  one  group 
of  universities  and  colleges  teach  education,  while  the  other 
group  do  not  teach  it,  would  l)ring  into  view  causes  consid¬ 
erably  different  from  those  involved  in  the  former  case;  as  a 
whole,  they  would  he  of  a  more  particular  character,  relating  to 
the  ideals  and  resources  of  institutions,  the  antecedents  and 
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views  of  faculties,  presidents,  and  boards  of  control,  and  the 
demands  of  constituencies,  which  last  topic  would  of  course 
run  into  the  more  general  causes. 

In  one  respect  the  table,  while  as  good  as  it  could  be  made 
with  the  materials  at  hand,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It 
throws  no  searching  light  upon  the  character  of  the  courses 
that  are  offered  or  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  different 
institutions.  It  is  all  “  pedagogy  ”  alike.  But  those  who  can, 
by  reason  of  their  independent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  read 
between  the  lines,  know  that  the  word  is  here  stretched  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  they  can  roughly  divide  the  220  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  into  three  groui)S. 

1.  Those  that  furnish  some  lectures  or  a  course  of  text-book 
instruction,  or  possibly  a  combination  of  the  two,  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  such  students 
as  see  fit  to  elect  the  work. 

2.  Those  that  have  a  regular  cour.se  of  instruction  in  educa¬ 
tion  organized  on  the  normal-school  model;  such  instruction, 
whether  given  by  lectures  or  text-books,  or  partly  in  the  one 
way  and  partly  in  the  other,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the 
simple  elements  mentioned  above,  the  study  of  educational 
psychology,  school  supervision,  and  the  history  of  education, 
.sometimes  including  a  little  child-study,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Not  unfrec|uently  these  institutions  have  regular  normal 
departments,  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  college  depart¬ 
ments. 

3.  Those  institutions  that  aim  to  teach  education  rather 
than  “  pedagogy,”  if  the  two  subjects  may  be  set  in  contrast, — 
its  .science,  art,  and  history, — as  a  university  or  college  subject, 
equal  in  rank  to  other  subjects,  employing  the  varied  re¬ 
sources  of  the  best  university  and  college  instruction,  the 
library,  the  seminary,  the  laboratory,  and  even  practice  in  the 
schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  lecture  and  the  text-book.  This 
ideal  is  a  high  one,  and  no  institution  will  claim  that  it  fully 
realizes  it,  but  we  are  speaking  of  an  aim. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  rough  division 
of  the  institutions  whose,  names  are  found  in  this  table.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  a  table  that  should  carefully 
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distribute  the  220  universities  and  colleg'es  among  the  three 
classes;  hut  probably  there  is  no  man  who  is  supplied,  at 
present,  with  tlie  information  that  would  enable  liim  even  ap- 
j)roximately  to  make  such  a  distribution.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  last  class  would  give  little  trouble,  but  to  separate  the 
first  and  second  classes  would  be  found  difficult  indeed. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  stu¬ 
dents  receive  instruction  in  education  in  these  institutions  of 
learning.  The  normal-school  table,  found  in  the  same  report, 
throws  a  single  gleam  of  light  upon  that  question.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  universities  and  colleges  in  1896-97  en¬ 
rolled  6489  students  in  teaching  or  education  who  did  not 
receive  instruction  in  other  courses  of  study.  These  are  the 
proper  normal  students  in  the  so-called  higher  institution,  and 
we  are  left  without  adequate  information  as  to  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  the  inquiry;  that  is,  the  number  of  real  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  students  who  were  engaged  in  studying  the 
subject  of  education. 

If  we  had  a  closer  view  of  the  220  universities  and  colleges 
or,  better  still,  a  careful  account  of  the  work  in  education  that 
they  are  doing,  the  result,  from  one  point  of  view,  could  not 
fail  to  be  discouraging. .  Such  division  or  account  would  show 
clearly  enough  that  much  the  larger  number  of  students  who 
receive  this  pedagogical  instruction  are  found  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  or,  to  change  the  form  of  the  statement,  that 
much  the  larger  amount  of  the  work  falls  below  the  proper 
university  and  college  level.  Rut  under  another  aspect  the 
table,  no  matter  how  closely  scanned,  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
This  aspect  comes  into  view  when,  ceasing  to  consider  the 
table  merely  as  an  exhibit  of  existing  facts,  we  take  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  past  and  the  future.  Only  twenty  years  ago 
such  a  table  as  No.  41  could  not  have  been  compiled; 
the  materials  did  not  then  exist,  because  education  as 
a  subject  of  university  and  college  study  was  practi¬ 
cally  unknown.  It  is  true  enough  that  short  courses  of 
lectures  on  teaching  were  given  in  some  institutions  before  that 
time,  more  of  the  attendants  upon  them  coming,  probably,  from 
the  preparatory  departments  than  from  the  college  classes. 
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Thus  the  writer,  often  assisted  by  the  professors,  regularly 
lectured  on  teaching  each  fall  term  at  Hiram  College  from 
1870  to  1882;  and  this  was  simply  conforming  to  a  custom 
wliich  had  existed  in  that  school  from  the  day  that  President 
Garfield  became  its  leading  sjiirit  in  1856.  'I'here  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  still  in  active  service  who  received  a  strong 
impulse  from  those  lectures  of  (larfield’s,  "  unscientific  ”  as 
some  might  now  he  disposed  to  call  them,  and  the  writer  is 
happy  to  testify  that  he  is  one  of  them.  As  it  was  at  Hiram 
from  Garfield’s  time  onward,  so  was  it  at  other  progressive 
schools  in  the  days  before  education  became  a  recognized 
subject  of  university  and  college  study.  But  more  than  this 
can  hardly  he  claimed.  A  further  example  may,  however,  he 
given.  About  the  year  i860  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  then 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  better  jirepared  teachers  for  the  schools,  urged 
upon  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  university  the  wrong 
that  was  being  done  to  the  schools  of  the  State  by  their  failure 
to  give  the  students  some  special  instruction  in  the  work  in 
which  so  many  of  them  sought  temporary  or  permanent  em¬ 
ployment,  and  tendered  his  own  services  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency;  offering,  if  arrangements  could  he  made  to  suit  his 
leisure,  to  give  to  the  Senior  class  and  such  other  students  as 
chose  to  attend  them,  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  the  jirinci- 
ples  and  jihilo.sophy  of  education,  the  organization,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  in.struction  of  schools.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
such  a  course  was  given,  occupying  several  weeks,  and  em¬ 
bracing  usually  two  lectures  a  week.  These  lectures  were 
attended  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  class,  hut  also 
by  many  members  of  the  law  and  medical  schools.* 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  give  education,  or  at  least 
teaching,  a  firm  universitv  or  college  status  before  success 
finally  crowned  any  one  of  them,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  an 
account  of  these  attempts,  including  the  fir.st  one  that  fully 
succeeded. 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland  first  ])uhlished  his  views  on  college 

*  See  an  intcrestiii"  letter  fruin  Dr.  (Ire^ory  to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Kducation, 
found  in  tlie  Report  for  tlie  year  1879,  Ixxx-lxxxiv. 
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education  in  1842.*  These  views  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  foreign  ideas  and  systems,  but  to  have 
originated  mainly  in  Wayland’s  own  observation  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  They  were  considered  novel  at  the  time,  and  some 
thought  them  dangerous,  but  they  slowly  made  their  way 
until,  in  time,  they  were  generally  accepted  hy  college  authori¬ 
ties  and  by  the  public.  He  would  be  a  bolder  man  than  even 
Wayland  himself  was  who  should  challenge  them  to-day. 
Naturally  enough  the  new  ideas  first  bore  fruit  in  Wayland’s 
own  institution,  Brown  University,  of  which  he  was  president; 
but  not  until  he  had  more  thoroly  matured  them,  and  made 
them  more  concrete,  in  a  second  and  more  widely  known 
publication.®  In  this  document,  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
be  as  definite  as  possible,  this  distinguished  educator  laid  down 
the  principles  in  harmony  with  which  an  institution  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  intention  of  adapting  its  instruction  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community  must  be  carried  on,  including 
under  the  last  one  the  courses  of  study,  fifteen  in  number,  that 
might  be  pursued;  one  of  them  being  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

Wayland’s  report,  made  in  March,  1850,  was  at  once  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  the  following  autumn  the  “  new  system,” 
as  it  was  called,  was  put  into  operation  as  fully  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  e.xisting  permitted.  Furthermore,  it  continued  in 
operation  until  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency  in  1855,  and, 
in  a  more  or  less  crippled  form,  for  a  few  years  longer.  One  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  both  report  and  system  was 
freedom,  scope,  opportunity,  for  the  student,  and  another  one 
that  college  education  should  he  made  less  scholastic  and  more 
practical.'*  Right  in  line  with  both  these  principles  was  the 

^  Thoiii^hls  on  the  present  coUf^’iate  system  in  the  United  States.  Boston,  1S42. 

’  Report  to  the  corporation  of  Itrown  University  on  changes  in  the  system  of 
colle'^iate  education.  Ke.i<l  March  28,  1850.  Providence,  1S50. 

■*  Perhaps  no  pamphlet  upon  education  ever  puhlishe<l  in  America  was  more 
severely  criticised  [than  this  Report].  In  New  Knolaml,  the  Xortk  .hnerican  and 
Xew  Englander  revieweil  it  .adversely  .  .  .  The  tone  of  the  reviews  i;encrally 
was  nnfavorahle.  From  a  ^reat  many  sources  came  el.ahorate  ilefenses  of  the  old 
system,  and  particularly  of  the  classic.al  course  of  study  .  .  .  The  newspapers, 
truer  exponents  of  popular  thought  and  feeling,  were  almost  unanimous  in  welcom- 
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feature  of  the  new  system  tliat  is  described  in  the  following 
announcement ; 

Didactics — This  department  is  opened  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
become  professional  teachers.  A  course  of  lectures,  commencinjj  on  the 
5th  of  November,  will  be  j.jiven  on  the  habits  of  mind  necessary  to  eminent 
success  in  teachinjj;  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  jiupil ;  the  principles 
which  should  guide  in  the  organization  of  a  school ;  the  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  studies  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner;  the  inlluences  to  be 
employed  in  controlling  the  passions,  forming  the  habits,  and  elevating  the 
tastes  of  the  young;  and  on  the  elements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  or  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  reading.  Grammar,  (jeography,  History, 
Mathematics,  Language,  and  the  various  other  branches  taught  in  our 
higher  seminaries.  All  these  lectures  are  accompanied  with  practical 
exercises,  in  which  each  member  is  to  participate. 

For  the  benetit  of  Teachers  generally,  a  class  has  already  been  formed, 
consisting  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  University.  This  class 
numbers,  at  present,  fifty  members.  Lectures  are  given  at  the  Lecture 
room  of  the  High  School,  on  Benefit  Street,  twice  a  week,  on  the  various 
topics  embraced  in  a  course  of  elementary  teaching. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  tlie  first  announcement  in 
respect  to  this  subject  that  any  American  university  or  college 
ever  made,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  printed  in  full.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Brown  University  catalog  in  1850-51,  and 
was  repeated  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Furthermore, 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  author  of  the  well-known  school  grammars 
that  hear  that  name,  and  one  of  the  thirty-one  Boston  school¬ 
masters  who  had  attacked  Horace  Mann  on  the  publication  of 
his  Seventh  Report,  was  announced  as  professor  of  didactics. 
Then  in  1854-55  a  long,  black  line  appeared  on  the  faculty 
page  where  Professor  Greene’s  name  had  stood,  and  in  room 
of  the  announcement  of  his  course  of  instruction  appeared 
the  following  notice: 

Didactics  —  In  consequence  of  the  establisliment  in  Providence  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  instructions  in  this  department  of  the 
University  are  for  the  present  suspended.  Students  wishing  to  pursue 

ing  the  movement,  ami  in  looking  ho|>efully  for  its  success.  And  the  people,  the 
mechanics,  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  hailed  the  approach  of  a  lirighter 
day.  On  the  railroad,  hy  the  wayside,  at  the  worklicnch  and  the  forge,  men  talked 
of  the  eidargement  of  education,  and  saw  in  him  who  had  suggested  the  change  a 
benefactor  of  humanity. — Francis  and  II.  L.  Wayland,  A  Afemoir  of  the  l.ifentid 
f.nhors  of  Wayland,  1).  D.,  I.L.  D.,  etc..  New  York,  l86S,  \'oI.  II,  pp. 
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a  course  in  a  didactics  may  do  it  in  connection  witli  the  above  mentioned 
school. 

College  catalogs,  like  other  official  documents,  do  not  ahvat^s 
tell  the  truth,  or  at  least,  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  opening  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  was  not  the  cause,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  cause,  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  chair  of  didactics,  hut  that  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  rather  as  a  means  of  covering  retreat  from  a  position 
that  the  university  could  not  hold.  At  all  events,  the  chair 
was  abandoned  from  lack  of  means  with  which  to  carry  it  on, 
and  thus  Brown  lo.st  the  opportunity  to  he  the  first  American 
institution  of  higher  learning  to  establish  and  permanently 
maintain  a  chair  of  education.  Nor  did  the  university  repeat 
the  experiment  until  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.® 

History  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  new  system.  German  professors  of  philosophy 
were  then  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  upon  education,  but  Dr. 
Wayland  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  German  universities.  He  visited  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  between  the  time  that  the  report  to  the  corporation  to 
Brown  University  was  read  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system;  but  the  University  of  Virginia  did  not  teach  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching.  Still  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  feature  in  Dr.  Wayland’s  mind.  lie  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  celebrated 
articles  on  university  bistory  and  reform  iniblished  in  the 
Rii'mhurgh  Rn’inv,  including  the  insistence  that  the  writer 
placed  upon  the  master’s  and  bachelor’s  degrees  in  the  old  uni¬ 
versities  as  entitling  those  who  held  them,  or  even  requiring 
them,  to  teach  in  their  respective  faculties.  After  stating  in 

‘  I’resiileiit  James  I!.  Angel),  both  a  stinlent  and  a  professor  at  I'.rown  University, 
at  le.ast  tells  another  story.  Dr.  Wayland  expected  to  get  an  aii|)ropriation  from 
the  legislature  to  pay  the  salary,  or  part  of  the  salary,  of  the  professor  of  didactics  ; 
a  hill  for  the  purpose  was  ])ending  before  this  body  when  a  facetious  nieinher  of 
one  of  the  houses,  who  was  ojiposed  tr)  the  measure,  seized  upon  the  unfortunate 
word  “did.ictics”  fouml  in  the  hill,  rung  the  changes  upon  it,  and  laughed  the  hill 
out  of  court.  II.a<l  Dr.  Wavland  adhered  to  the  language  of  his  Report,  “science 
of  teaching”  and  shunned  “didactics,"  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  result 
woidd  have  been  difTerent.  'I'he  probability  is  therefore  that  the  chair  was  killed 
at  the  time  by  the  name  that  was  given  it. 
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the  Report  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  the  special  object 
for  which  the  degrees  of  haclielor  and  master  of  arts  were 
conferred,  lie  quoted  the  passage; 

'I'he  university  was  j^overned,  llie  university  was  tauglit,  by  the  Graduates 
at  lar<(e.  Professor,  master,  doctor,  were  ori;,;in;dly  synonymous.  Every 
fjradu ate  Itad  an  etjual  ritjlu  of  teacliiiif^  puljlicly  in  the  university  the  sub¬ 
jects  comiretent  to  his  faculty,  and  to  the  rank  of  his  dej^ree ;  nay,  every 
jjradii ate  incurred  the  obliieiition  of  teaching;  inil)licly,  for  ;i  cert.ain  period, 
the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  sucli  was  tlte  condition  involvetl  in  the  grant 
of  tlie  degree  itself.  The  li.ichelor,  or  imperfect  gr.aduate,  partly  as  tin 
exercise  toward  the  higher  honor,  and  useful  to  himself,  ptirtly  as  a  |)er- 
form.ince  due  for  the  degree  obt. lined,  and  of  advantage  to  others,  was 
bound  to  read  under  a  mtister  or  doctor  in  his  faculty  a  course  of  lectures; 
and  the  mtister,  doctor,  or  |)erfect  grtiduate,  wtis,  in  like  manner,  tifter  his 
inomotion,  obliged  immedititely  to  commence  {incipi're)^  tind  to  continue 
for  ti  cert.iin  period  |)ubliclv  to  teacb,  some  tit  least  of  the  subjects 

of  pertaining  to  his  fticulty.® 

Still  further,  for  twenty  years  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  the  founding  of  normal  schools  had  been  a  prominent  edu¬ 
cational  topic  thruout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  New 
England;  still  more.  Dr.  Wayland  was  eminently  practical  in 
his  cast  of  mind,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  the 
university  over  which  he  presitled  into  closer  contact  with  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  VVe  shall  not,  therefore,  be  far  wrong 
if  we  say  that  it  was  the  normal-school  sjiirit,  together  with  the 
jiractical  spirit  of  Wayland’s  mind,  working  upon  the  facts 
of  university  history  furnished  by  Hamilton,  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  early  chair  of  didactics. 

At  the  time  the  Providence  experiment  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention.  Twelve  students  took  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  provided  in  1851-52.  Nf)  account  of  the 
new  system,  other  than  the  fifficial  documents,  it  would  seem, 
even  mentions  what  some  will  now  think  one  of  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  features.^ 

‘  These  .-xrticles,  origin.'illy  published  in  June  and  December,  1831,  and  April, 
1834,  are  found  with  elaborate  appendices,  in  .Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Discussioits 
on  philosophv  and  li/eratnre,  education  and  unh'cisity  reform  (Kdiiibiirgh  and 
I.omlon,  1 86b). 

’  Dr.  W.aylaud’s  sons,  in  their  elaborate  memoir  of  their  father’s  life  and  labors, 
give  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  system,  but  <lo  not  so  much  as  mention  the 
chair  of  didactics.  It  is  not  mentioned  either  by  K.  A.  («uild,  in  his  brief  account 
of  the  now  system,  found  in  History  of  lirown  University,  Providence,  1867,  p|>. 
32,  34.  45- 
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'I'lie  next  attempt  to  introduce  the  subject  into  a  college  was 
made  at  Antioch,  Ohio,  in  1853.  One  of  the  motives  that 
impelled  Horace  Mann  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College  when  it  was  tendered  to  him  was  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  some  t)f  the  “  normal-school  ideas  ”  into  collegiate 
education,  such  as  women  teachers,  oral  instruction,  and  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  One  of  the  five  fea¬ 
tures  that  characteri/.e  the  curriculum  of  study  introduced  into 
that  institution,  is  thus  described  by  an  official  historian  :  “  'I'he 
study  of  the  theory  and  ])ractice  of  teaching  was  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  course,  thus  incorporating  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  young  persons  for  teaching  into  the  very  organization  of 
the  college.”  The  study,  which  was  i)urely  elective,  appeared 
in  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the 
one  case  this  is  the  description  given  of  the  work:  “  Didactics, 
or  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Potter  and  hhnerson’s  School 
and  schoolmaster.  Page’s  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching;" 
and  this  in  the  other  one:  “  Didactics,  or  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching  continued.”  Apart  from  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  these  quotations  reveal  the  character  of  the  instruction 
in  education  which  was  given  at  Antioch  college.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  didactics  was  Miss  R.  M.  Pennell,  a  trained  normal- 
school  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Mann’s, 
who  also  taught  ])hysical  geography,  drawing,  natural  history, 
and  civil  history.  Put  the  soul  of  Horace  Mann  was  aflame 
with  interest  in  the  subject;  he  was  an  eloquent  platform  and 
institute  lecturer  on  education  and  teaching;  and,  altho  we  have 
no  historical  evidence  f)n  the  i)oint,  it  would  he  strange  indeed 
if  he  did  not  himself  frequently  lecture  on  these  favorite 
themes.  But  however  that  may  he,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  character  of  the  work  that  was  done;  it  was  normal-school 
and  not  university  work.  How  long  it  continued  we  are  not 
informed,  hnt  it  certainly  came  to  an  end  when  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  closed  her  doors 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  not  to  open  them  again  until  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Even  while  it  lasted,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  the  students  who  took  the  work  belonged  to 
the  prc])aratory  or  extra-college  de])artment. 
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In  1867  the  legislature  of  Missouri  authorized  and  required 
the  curators  of  the  State  University  to  establish  in  that  insti¬ 
tution  a  ijrofessorship  to  he  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  and  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  discharge 
its  duties;  some  such  instructiciu  was  given  at  the  university, 
in  a  more  or  less  irregular  and  desultory  manner,  hut  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  never  firmly  established  and  permanently  filled 
until  the  year  1891.  Again,  the  University  of  Iowa  passed 
thru  a  normal-school  stage  of  development,  filling  the  years 
1856-73;  at  the  last  of  these  dates  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  didactics  was  established,  and  instruction  in  the 
last  named  subject  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

Wdiile  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  reveal  a  stream,  and  a 
slowly  growing  stream,  of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  universities  and  colleges  from  1850  onward,  it  was  not 
until  1879  that  a  chair  was  at  last  established  exclusively  for 
this  purpose,  which  proved  to  he  i)ermanent. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  factors  involved  will  not 
think  it  strange  or  accidental  that,  while  an  Eastern  institution 
first  proposed  to  teach,  and  did  first  teach,  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  Western  institution  that  first  solved  the  problem. 
In  his  annual  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  submitted  in  1874,  President  James  B.  Angell  of 
that  institution,  having  first  olxserved  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  graduating  class  always  engaged  in  teaching  for 
.some  time  after  their  graduation;  that  the  faculty,  thinking  it 
might  he  of  .service  to  the  most  deserving  students,  and  also  to 
the  .schools,  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  class  who  .should 
by  special  examination  show  special  fitness  for  teaching  cer¬ 
tain  branches  a  teacher’s  diploma  signed  by  the  jiresidcnt  and 
professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  pursued,  and  that  several 
members  of  the  successive  graduating  classes  had  applied  for 
this  di])Ioma  and  received  it,  said : 

It  cannot  l)e  doubted  that  some  instruction  in  I’edapof^ics  would  be 
very  helpful  to  our  .Senior  class.  Many  of  them  are  called  directly  from  the 
University  to  the  mana^^ement  of  larjje  schools,  some  of  them  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  ,a  town.  The  whole  work  of  ore.inizinj; 
schools,  the  m.anajjement  of  primary  and  ^ramm.ir  schools,  the  art  of 
teachinij  and  }jovernin<j  a  school. — of  .all  this  it  is  desir.ible  th.it  they  know 
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something  before  they  go  to  their  new  duties.  Experience  alone  can 
thoroly  train  tliem.  Hut  some  familiar  lectures  on  these  topics  would  be 
of  essential  service  to  them. 

Four  years  later  he  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Regents.  A  large  portion  of  the  students,  he  said, 
engaged  in  teaching  after  graduation;  some  adequate  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  some  methodical 
discussion  of  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  schools, 
would  be  most  helpful ;  the  new  system  would  easily  yield 
a  place  for  such  instruction;  perhaps  for  a  time  at  least  a  non¬ 
resident  lecturer  occupying  a  portion  of  the  year  might  meet 
the  wants  of  students,  and  might  afford  the  faculty  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  the  value  of  such  a  course  as  was  suggested.  The 
new  system  referred  to  was  the  new  arrangement,  carried  into 
effect  in  1878,  whereby  the  range  of  elective  studies  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  greatly  increased,  the  credit  system  substituted  for 
the  class  system,  and  such  distribution  of  the  required  work 
effected  that  students  could,  if  they  desired,  take  at  least  one 
elective  study  every  semester  thruout  their  course.  As  the 
courses  in  education  must  of  necessity  be  wholly  elective,  the 
pertinency  of  the  president’s  remark  is  obvious  enough. 

In  June,  1879.  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  added  its  recommendation  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendation,  and  the  Regents  took  the  desired 
action,  creating  and  filling  at  the  same  time  the  professorship  of 
the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Such  words  as  “  didactics  ” 
and  “  pedagogics  ”  were  avoided  in  naming  the  chair.  The 
circular  that  was  sent  out  in  August  following,  announcing  the 
new  step  that  had  been  taken,  views  the  objects  of  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  more  broadly  than  President  Angell  had  done  in 
his  reports.  His  statement  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  come  before  him  as  a  ])ractical  problem;  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  recommend  graduates  for  positions  in  the 
schools,  and  felt  the  need  of  some  guidance  in  complying  with 
the  calls,  which  need,  taken  in  connection  with  his  convictions 
that  the  proposed  instruction  would  he  valuable  to  intending 
teachers,  led  him  to  his  conclusion.  But  the  circular,  widen¬ 
ing  the  field,  stated  the  object  of  the  new  chair  as  follows : 
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I.  To  fit  university  students  for  the  liigher  positions  in  the 
public-school  service.  2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational 
science.  3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education  and  of  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  doctrines.  4.  To  secure  to  teachers  the 
rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a  profession.  5.  To 
give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  the  State  educational  system  hy 
bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relation  with  the 
university.  Very  clearly  the  scope  of  the  work  had  e.xpanded 
beyond  its  original  limits;  it  was  now  projiosed  to  raise  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  level  of  a  university  subject.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  early  ideal  has  ever  been  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  present 
head  of  the  department  sees  no  reason  for  either  changing  or 
materially  modifying  it. 

Referring  in  his  next  report  to  the  important  step  that  had 
been  taken  in  establishing  the  new  chair.  President  Angell  said 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  chair  exclusively  for  this 
work  in  any  other  American  college.  He  added  a  further 
justification  of  the  chair,  and  closed  with  assuring  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  State  Normal  School  that  no  invasion  of  their 
province  was  intended.  “  The  line  between  their  work  and 
ours,”  he  said,  “  is  very  distinct.”  The  university  wished  to 
aid  the  students  who  were  intending  teachers  to  jirepare  for 
their  work;  while  the  normal  school  would  be  helped  rather 
than  hindered  if  the  university  should  succeed  in  strengthening 
in  the  minds  of  its  graduates  and  of  the  ])ublic  the  conviction 
that  there  is  indeed  a  philosophy,  a  science,  of  education,  which 
it  was  aiming  to  teach  to  such  of  its  students  as  desired  to 
receive  the  instruction. 

The  Board  of  Regents  made  a  happy  choice  in  selecting  its 
first  professor  of  education.  William  H.  I’ayne,  who  was 
called  to  the  new  chair,  was  recommended  for  the  position  both 
by  his  studies  of  his  subject  and  his  ])ractical  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  suf)erintendent  of  schools.  He  ])ursucd  a  course 
that  steadily  but  surely  won  the  confidence  of  the  teachers,  edu¬ 
cators,  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  State.  He  began  with 
a  modest  program  of  but  two  courses  for  the  year;  one  prac¬ 
tical  and  one  historical,  jdiilo.sophical,  and  critical,  each  em¬ 
bracing  two  lectures  a  week.  The  work  expanded  as  time 
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went  on  until,  at  Professor  Payne’s  withdrawal  from  the 
university  in  February,  1888,  he  offered  seven  different 
courses,  equal  to  tWenty-one  hours  of  instruction  for  a  single 
semester.  Not  only  hy  his  instruction  and  administration  of 
the  de])artment.  hut  also  hy  his  writings,  he  firmly  established 
the  chair  in  the  resi)ect  and  confidence  of  the  university  con¬ 
stituency  and  of  prominent  educators  thruout  the  country.  Of 
his  writings  mention  may  he  made  of  "  Education  as  a  uni¬ 
versity  study  ”  and  the  “  Study  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,”  both  to  be  found  in  his  well-known  volume, 
entitled  Contributions  to  the  science  of  education. 

At  present  ten  different  courses  are  offered  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  full  ecpiivalent  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  semester. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  subject 
was  received  by  the  students  at  Ann  Arbor  could  be  desired 
than  the  history  of  the  steady  and  j)ermanent  exi)ansion  of 
the  field  of  study  and  in.struction.  Ilow^ever,  the  statistics  of 
elections  confirm  this  view.  In  1879-80  the  number  of  such 
elections  was  97,  made  by  72  different  students;  in  1885-86 
there  were  i8o  elections  made  by  117  students.  Tradition 
relates  that  there  was  at  first  some  indifference  or  ske])ticism 
in  the  faculty  relative  to  the  new  professorshi]);  one  veteran, 
for  example,  asked  what  literature  there  was  for  the  professor 
of  education  to  teach;  but  this  state  of  mind  (piickly  gave  place 
to  general  aiqireciation  and  conviction,  and  the  writer  is  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  old  feeling  now  exists. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  oSyc).  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  posted  the  books  to  date,  but  not  with  entire  accuracy, 
as  follows ; 

Wliile  efforts  .'ire  tluis  in  progress  for  multiplying  the  mimlier  of  tr.'iiii- 
ing  scliools  for  te.'icliers,  and  imiiroving  tl\ose  in  operation,  many  colleges 
and  universities  are  m;d<ing  special  |)iovision  for  instruction  in  tlie  tlieoiy 
and  art  of  teacliing.  Chairs  of  pedagogics  have  been  established  in  the 
Universities  of  Missouri.  Michigan,  and  low.'i  ;  did.'ictics  is  t.'iught  by 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  .'ind  jil.iiis  are  making  for  courses 
of  lectures  in  |)ed;igogics  in  Il.irvard  University." 

Harper's  Weekly  signalized  the  establishment  of  the  new 
chair  at  Ann  Arbor  in  a  brief  article  entitled  ”  'I'eaching  how 
to  teach.”  A  few  sentences  may  be  tpioted  : 
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The  University  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  as  well  as 
efficient  of  our  great  schools  of  learning,  and  adapts  itself  with  singular 
facility  to  the  conditions  of  its  situation  in  a  rapidly  develojiing  country. 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  our  larger  universities  to  adojit  the  elective 
system  of  study,  and  its  spirit  has  been  always  hospitable  and  generous. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  its  recent  annals  is  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
the  history,  tlieory,  and  art  of  education.  The  value  of  such  a  chair  is 
seen  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  generally 
fall  under  the  control  of  graduates  of  the  University.  ,  .  This  action 
will  promote  the  highest  interests  of  education,  not  only  by  tempting  future 
teachers  to  the  training  of  the  University,  but  by  apprising  ilic  public  that 
teaching  is  itself  an  art,  and  that  the  knowledge  how  to  teach  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  school  money  well  or  uselessly  spent  in  a  community. 
Both  the  education  and  the  charitable  systems  of  Michigan  have  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  the  good  example  set  by  its  University  will  be  doubtless 
heeded  and  followed  elsewhere.® 

We  cannot  now  follow  this  interesting  line  of  educational 
development  farther.  Down  to  1886  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cornell  University,  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas,  and  De  Pauw  University  had  established  chairs  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Since  that  time  a  much  greater  number  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  have  followed  the  e.xample.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  every  institution  of  higher  learning 
that  claims  to  be  in  the  line  of  educational  progress  will  be 
found  giving  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and  history  of 
education,  or  feel  called  upon  to  assign  a  si)ecial  reason  why 
it  does  not  do  so.  Those  best  (ptalified  to  form  a  judgment 
in  the  matter  place  a  high  valuation  upon  what  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  have  done  already,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
to  them  with  greatly  increased  confidence  for  the  future. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

University  of  Miciiigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*July  26,  1879. 
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Thirty  years  ago  French  educational  journalism  did  not 
exist,  so  to  speak.  Hardly  more  than  two  or  three  journals 
were  devoted  to  questions  of  education  or  instruction.  But 
since  1870,  after  the  Republic,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  inspired  every  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  splendid  energy,  since  the  creation  by  thousands 
of  new  schools,  there  has  been  a  change  indeed.  Our  hundred 
thousand  teachers,  men  and  women,  and  our  professors  of 
every  rank  more  and  more  feel  the  necessity  of  being  informed 
regarding  educational  events  atul  tbe  ways  and  means  for 
better  work  with  their  classes.  The  educational  press  has  in 
fact  this  double  duty :  to  record  what  has  Iteen  accomplished, 
and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  It  has, 
indeed,  still  another  function,  that,  namely,  of  timely  dis¬ 
cussion  and  of  advocating  desirable  reforms;  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  reform,  amelioration,  progress  to  be  desired. 

In  all  of  these  directions,  the  utility  of  the  educational 
press  has  been  increasingly  evinced  and  recognized.  Its  de- 
velo])ment,  naturally,  has  corresponded  with  the  growth  of 
public  education  itself.  Its  readers  now  are  very  numerous. 
Besides,  the  unceasing  efforts  toward  better  organization  have 
set  for  its  solution  a  vast  number  of  problems  undreamed  of 
during  the  former  period  of  long  inertia.  Finally,  liberty  of 
discussion  being  now  allowed,  many  who  formerly  were  silent 
because  forbidden  to  publish  their  views,  freely  take  the  pen 
and  express  their  opinions.  As  a  result  our  educational  jour¬ 
nals  are  now  counted  by  the  hundred,  the  major  part  of  them 
being  devoted  to  poi)ular  education,  for  in  this  domain  their 
work  is  especially  fruitful,  both  because  of  the  great  number  of 
readers  whom  they  address  and  because  of  the  relative  novelty 

*  Tr.'inslated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  hVederic  L.  Luqueer,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of  Public  School  No,  22,  HrooUlyn,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  subjects  tliey  treat.  Each  year  sees  new  papers  appear, 
not  all  of  which  live;  but  some  easily  take  their  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  contemporaries  and  sometimes  even  surpass 
them.  The  educational  journalists  of  France  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  veritable  ])ower.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  formation 
of  their  “  general  associations,”  and  the  preparations  for  an 
international  congress  of  the  educational  press,  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  universal  e.xposition  of  1900." 

This  then  is  a  favorable  moment  for  briefly  sketching  the 
state  of  our  school  periodicals,  by  grouping  them  in  classes, 
without  any  exhaustive  euumeration,  and  by  laying  special 
stress  upon  those  which,  because  of  their  importance,  merit 
recommendation  even  to  readers  of  other  lands. 

Almost  all  the  journals  of  which  I  have  to  speak  are  inde 
pendent  publications,  due  to  private  initiative.  The  educa- 
tiotial  press  is  as  untrammeled  as  the  political  press.  And  at 
times  our  educational  journalists  assail  the  administrative 
authorities  and  attack  the  governmental  acts  with  a  freedom  of 
criticism  that  would  not  perhaps  be  tolerated  in  New  York  or 
Chicago!  But  the  administration  lives  and  lets  live;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  it  has  its  own  organs  constituting  in  some  sort  an  official 
press. 

There  is,  first,  the  Bulletin  administratif  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,®  a  compilation  of  all  the  official  acts  relative 
to  the  three  orders  of  schools,  primary,  secondary,  and  higher. 
An  educational  character  is  given  to  this  state  publication  by 
its  containing  all  the  circulars  and  all  the  ministerial  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  as  guides  to  the  teachers  in  their  work  as  pro¬ 
fessors  and  educators. 

Then  there  are  the  departmental  Bulletins  de  I’instruction 
primaire,  organs  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Academy  and  of  the 
departmental  councils.  These  bulletins — there  is  one  for  every 
department — are  in  periodical  form  of  monthly  issue,  and  are 

’  f’.-lssocialion  des  inemhrrs  de  la  presse  de  I'ensei^nement  was  foiindeti 

lannary  27,  1897.  It  ]Mil)Iishe<l  in  1899  its  first  report;  its  president  is  M. 
Ilenrileley,  mayor  of  the  8th  arrondissement  of  I’aris. 

^  /iullelin  adminiftrati f  dll  ministhie  de  rinstruction  publique,  a  weekly  [lublica- 
lion  (Imprimerie  nationale,  5  fr.  a  year). 
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much  the  same  as  the  annual  rejjorts  of  your  superintendents 
and  of  your  boards  of  education.  They  have  to  do  only  with 
elementary  education,  and  are  sent  gratuitously  to  all  teachers. 
'I'heir  main  purpose  doubtless  is  to  make  known  the  adminis¬ 
trative  acts,  nominations,  transfers,  discii)linary  penalties,  dates 
of  examination  and  of  cantonal  conferences,  and  so  on.  But 
they  also  enable  the  insi)ectors  of  the  Academy  to  exercise  direct 
educational  influence  upon  all  the  teachers  under  their  author¬ 
ity.  They  contain  the  reports  of  examination  hoards,  accounts 
of  educational  conferences,  suggestive  notes  by  instructors 
upon  the  various  subjects  taught;  they  recommend  improve¬ 
ments.  Precisely  because  they  are  dei)artmental  and  respond 
to  the  local  needs  of  this  or  that  region,  these  bulletins  of  the 
local  administration  render  most  important  service;  they  are 
the  papers  first  read  by  every  instructor  in  France. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  the  distinct  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  different  orders  of  instruction  that  ob¬ 
tain  with  us.  Your  secondary  education  and  your  higher  edu¬ 
cation  overlap  in  certain  of  their  phases,  since  some  of  the 
colleges  are  annexed  to  the  universities,  forming  one  organ¬ 
ism,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  your  journals  have  a  natural 
tendency,  very  marked,  for  instance,  in  the  Educ.xtional  Re¬ 
view,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  both  orders  of  instruction, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  those  of  the 
universities  at  the  same  time.  In  France — whether  for  good 
or  ill  matters  not  for  the  moment — the  demarcation  is  very 
distinct  between  the  various  institutions  of  learning,  and,  con- 
seipiently,  between  tbe  journals  representing  them.  We  have 
thus  to  distingui.sh  three  groups  of  periodicals — those  of  the 
higher  education,  those  of  secondary  education,  and,  finally, 
those  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  group  of  journals  representing  the 
higher  education  stands  the  Kevne  iiitcrnalionale  dc  Vcnscignc- 
ment,  published  by  the  Socivtv,  dc  Vcnscigncmcnt  siipcrieur.* 

*  A‘f7'n/’  iii/frita/inna/i’  de  V  enstii'nement,  foundetl  in  i88l,  monthly  (Paris; 
l.il)rairie  Marescq,  24  fr.  a  year). 
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This  society  is  composed  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
professors.  M.  Pasteur  was  a  member  of  it;  and  I  may  men¬ 
tion,  among  the  living,  M.  Berthelot,  the  great  chemist,  M. 
Boissier,  permanent  secretary  of  the  French  Academy;  M. 
Brouardel,  the  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris;  M.  La- 
visse,  the  illustrious  historian,  and  others  of  equal  prominence. 
Long  edited,  in  the  widest  and  most  liberal  spirit,  by  M.  Iv 
Dreyfus-Brisac,  tbe  Rcviic  intcrmitionalc  continues  to-day  the 
same  efficient  and  liberal  journal,  under  tbe  direction  of  M. 
Franc^ois  Picavet,  master  of  conferences  of  the  Ecole  pratique 
des  hautes  etudes.  Cx)vering  twenty  years,  it  forms  an  in¬ 
valuable  collection  of  thirty-eigbt  volumes,  in  which,  it  may 
be  said,  there  have  been  discussions  of  all  the  questions  and 
reports  of  all  the  events  of  concern  to  higher  education,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  prospectus  published  July  i,  1897,  by  the  new  man¬ 
agement,  the  threefold  aim  of  the  higher  education  was  stated : 
First,  to  advance  scientific  work;  second,  to  train  teachers  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  third,  to  direct  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  nation;  and  the  purpose  was 
set  forth  to  make  the  Revue  also  subserve  these  three  ends. 
“  The  main  articles — which  for  the  most  i)art  must  be  brief  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  matters  treated — 
are  to  be  supplemented  by  a  chronicle,  by  notes,  discussions, 
communications,  news  and  information,  analyses  and  reports, 
a  bibliography,  a  review  of  periodicals,  French  and  foreign." 
The  prospectus  goes  on  to  enumerate  nineteen  classes  of  ques¬ 
tions  or  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Revue. 

Truly  international,  as  its  title  winild  indicate,  the  Revue 
internationale  closely  follows  the  movements  of  foreign  uni¬ 
versities.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles,  it  traced  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  Harvard  University.  This  year 
it  has  also  given  account  of  the  universities  of  Sicily,  of 
Belgium,  of  the  new  university  at  Bombay,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  of  Clark  University.  But  naturally  it  more 
fully  represents  the  French  universities,  after  having  aided  in 
their  foundation  by  its  vigorous  campaign  urging  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  our  higher  education.  It  has  correspondents  and 
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associate  editors  in  our  various  provincial  faculties,  and  it 
would  aspire,  without  trespassing  upon  the  particular  publica¬ 
tions  of  each  university,  to  be  the  real  center,  the  collective  or¬ 
gan  of  our  sixteen  universities  of  France. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  moreover,  and  to  he  hoped  that  the  new 
life  of  the  French  universities,  the  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  them,  the  relative  autonomy  which  they  now  enjoy 
will  result  in  a  happy  movement  of  decentralization,  and  will 
lead  them  to  develop  with  greater  effectiveness  and  success 
the  bulletins  and  annals  already  issued  by  the  majority  of  them. 
Among  these  provincial  periodicals  1  may  mention  the  Annales 
de  I’U niversiu]  dc  Grenoble,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
March  i,  1889;  the  Bulletin  de  la  soeirte  des  amis  de  I’lini- 
versitv,  dc  Lyon,  which  dates  from  1888.  and  is  edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  professors  of  that  university;  the  Revue 
Bourguignonne  dc  I'enseigncmcnt  supvrieur,  organ  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  of  Dijon;  the  Revue  d’ Auvergne, 
published  by  a  society  of  the  friends  of  the  University  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  the  Bulletin  de  VUnivcrsitl  ct  de  rAeadrmie  de  Lille,  the 
Revue  des  lettres  franraises  ct  ctrangeres,  annals  of  the  south¬ 
ern  universities,  Toulouse.  Montpellier,  and  Bordeau.x. 

T  need  not  dwell  upon  these  various  ])ul)lications,  which  are 
less  educational  journals — altho  (ptestions  of  method  and  of 
l)rogram  are  often  discussed — than  scientific  and  literary  re¬ 
views,  in  which  the  university  professors  publish  the  results  of 
their  studies  and  instruction.  Such  also  is  the  character  of 
a  Paris  publication,  the  Revue  dcs  cours  et  conferences,  which, 
since  1892,  has  rei)roduced  every  week  the  lectures  of  the  most 
noted  professors  of  the  Sorhonne  or  of  the  provincial  uni¬ 
versities. 

Secondary  education  and  higher  education,  1  have  said,  have 
more  distinct  boundaries  in  our  French  system  than  in  the 
American  plan  of  instruction.  Phey  nevertheless  have,  even 
with  us,  necessary  interconnections,  and  it  follows  that  our 
journals  of  instruction  do  not  always  strictly  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  orders  of  instruction. 
The  Revue  internationale  itself  does  not  refrain  altogether 
from  incursions  into  the  domain  of  secondary  education.  This 
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year  it  has  more  than  once  touched  upon  questions  of  tlie 
baccalaureate,  which,  in  some  sort,  is  a  mixed  (juestion,  since 
the  baccalaureate  is  the  certilicate  j^'iven  for  secondary  studies, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of 
arts  and  sciences  who  confer  the  degree.  It  has  occasion  also 
to  treat  of  subjects  relating  solely  to  secondary  instruction; 
so  that  its  influence  is  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  higher  in¬ 
struction.  1  might  cite  other  exanqrles.  'I  bis  very  year  there 
has  apjreared  the  Revue  inteniationale  de  Venseignement 
mathcniatique,^  which  embraces  these  two  domains,  and  which 
has  as  editors  university  professors  and  ])rofessors  from  the 
lycees.  J  must  mention  an  article  in  the  first  number,  by  M. 
A.  Binet,  entitled,  Pedagogie  scientifique,  which  has  a  general 
value  applicable  to  every  grade  of  instruction;  and  also  a  paper 
l)y  M.  !>aurent,  C onsidrrations  stir  I’enseignement  des  mathv- 
matiques  dans  les  classes  des  “  speciales,”  which  has  to  do  with 
the  teaching  only  of  the  lycee,  the  said  classes  of  special 
mathematics  being  those  given  by  the  lycee  in  preparation  for 
the  jjolytechnic  school. 

Our  secondary  education  tenrls  more  and  more  to  have  its 
own  special  journals.  A  society  has  existed  now  for  twenty 
years  for  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  the  programs,  to 
the  discipline,  and  to  the  general  organization  of  the  lycees 
and  colleges.  It  has  had  noted  men  for  presidents,  such  as 
M.  Michel  Breal  and  M.  Alfred  Croiset,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  letters  of  the  University  of  Baris.  'Phis  is  an  unofficial 
association,  a  kind  of  independent  council  of  .secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  di.scusses  and  sometimes  criticises  the  official  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Conscil  snpiricnr  of  ])ul)lic  instruction.  Like  the 
Socirfe  d’enseigneinent  superieur,  it  publishes  a  bulletin,”  which 
contains  verbatim  reports  of  its  sessions,  and  administrative 
decisions  and  nominations,  hut  which  also  includes,  with  a 
review  of  the  educational  press  and  a  bibliography  of  the  chief 

‘  l,  mnt/i/mii/ii/iii’,  issneil  every  two  months.  'I'lie  first  minilier 

w.xs  puhlislied  Jmiu.nry  15,  iSqij  (I’.iris  ;  I.ilirairie  (l.arre  et  Naml).  A  siinil.ar 
piihlieation  is  /.'education  fiial/i/iiialiqiie,  hi-montlily  (Paris:  I.ilirairie  Nony). 

*  /-  'enaeii^nement  secondaire,  orj^an  of  tlie  society  for  the  study  of  <piestions  of 
secondary  instruction,  hi-inonlhly  (Paris  :  l.ibrairic  Ifelin,  10  fr.  a  year). 
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works  appearing,  various  articles  upon  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
It  is  in  this  collection  that  we  find  most  freely  expressed  the 
real  opinions,  the  plans  for  reform,  of  teachers  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  To  illustrate,  let  me  mention  some  of  the 
latest  articles;  “Reform  of  instruction  in  geography,”  “The 
study  of  antiquity  in  the  lycees  for  girls,”  “  Classical  studies 
and  life,”  “  National  education  and  classical  anticiuity.” 

L’cnscignemcnt  sccundaire  is  before  all  else  a  journal  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  investigation,  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
lycees  and  colleges,  and  of  the  reforms  that  should  he  effected 
in  them.  Quite  other  is  the  character  of  the  Revue  universi- 
taire,'  which  has  appeared  for  seven  years  in  monthly  issues, 
of  more  than  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  which  aspires  above 
all  to  direct  the  work  of  the  professors  without,  however,  ex¬ 
cluding  general  studies  on  subjects  such  as  history,  philosophy, 
or  literature.  In  each  of  its  numhers  this  review  publishes, 
under  the  heading  Examens  et  coucours,  the  subjects  and  the 
texts  of  compositions  set  for  the  fellowship  ct)mpetitions,  and 
for  the  e.xaminations  for  license,  together  with  directions  and 
bibliographical  notes  upon  the  authors  selected  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  these  coucours,  all  to  assist  the  candidates  in  their 
preparation.  Another  dei)artment,  devoted  to  the  classes  of 
the  lycee  and  of  the  college,  to  those  of  modern  instruction  as 
well  as  to  those  of  classical  instruction,  gives  texts  of  Greek 
and  Latin  versions  accompanied  by  their  translation,  Greek 
and  Latin  themes  followed  by  a  critique,  bb'ench  compositions 
with  instructions  and  even  ]jlans  to  aid  in  their  treatment.  .  . 
These  are  the  practical  and  professional  services  rendered  its 
readers  by  the  Rennie  uuiversitaire.  P»ut.  in  addition,  it  keeps 
them  informed  of  scholastic  events  and  of  recent  publications 
by  its  monthly  chronicle,  by  its  notes  and  comments,  and  by 
a  I)ibliogra])hy,  very  complete  and  accurate,  which  includes 
the  works  of  other  countries,  b'inally,  about  the  first  half  of 
each  number  is  filled  with  general  studies  upon  the  most  va¬ 
ried  subjects,  (|uestions  of  method,  essays  of  literary  criticism, 
etc.  By  reason  of  the  variety  of  its  dei)artments  and  the  im- 

Revut  uuiversitaire,  monthly  (Paris:  I.ihrairif  Colin,  12  fr.  a  year).  The 
first  numher  appeared  January  15,  1S92. 
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portance  of  its  articles,  the  Revue  universitaire  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  educational  reviews. 

I  may  mention  next  the  Correspondance  universitaire,  also 
edited  by  professors,  a  monthly  journal  recently  founded;  the 
Bulletin  de  I'enseignenient  seeondaire  de  I’Acadeniie  de  Tou¬ 
louse,  which  differs  from  its  confreres  in  that  it  is  published 
outside  of  T’aris:  and  varicnis  journals  which,  instead  of  repre¬ 
senting  secondary  instruction  in  its  entirety,  are  special  organs 
of  this  or  that  phase  of  such  instruction,' the  Revue  de  I'en¬ 
seignenient  des  longues  vh’ontes,  the  Bulletin  de  la  socirte  des 
professeurs  rlruientaires,  that  is  to  say  of  those  masters  wh<>, 
in  the  lycees  and  colleges,  give,  in  their  classes  of  the  ninth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  grades,  instruction  preparatory  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  studies  of  classical  or  modern  secondary  instruction.'' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  creations  for  which  France  is 
indebted  to  the  Rei)ublic  and  to  a  democratic  regime  is  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  for  young  girls,  main¬ 
tained  now  for  thirty  years.  The  state  supports  lycees  and 
colleges  for  girls,  hw  which  it  regulates  the  study-programs 
and  appoints  the  professors. 

The  distinguished  man  who.  as  member  of  ])arliament.  con 
tributed  the  most  to  this  movement,  the  success  of  which  gro\.  s 
year  by  year,  and  which  has  residted  in  substituting  for  the 
monastic  education  of  the  cenivents  and  ecclesiastical  schools 
a  liberal  education  calculated  to  form  women  cultured  and  with 
the  modern  spirit.  M.  Camille  Sec.  now  counselor  of  state,  is 
not  content  with  having  had  passed  the  law  of  December  21, 

1 880,  which  instituted  the  Lyere  des  jeunes  filles.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  on  the  work  in  assuring  their  development  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  monthly  review,  L’enseignenient  seeondaire  des  jeunes 
filles,^  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women. 

"  l  ought  to  mention  a  certain  class  of  journals  which,  without  being  precisely 
educational  puhlic.ations,  give  to  the  professors  of  the  lycees  and  colleges  most 
useful  information  upon  the  special  subjects  of  their  instruction  ;  the  journal  df 
physique,  chimie,  et  hi  slot  re  naltirelle  (I’aris:  Delagrave,  monthly  publication,  lo 
fr.  a  year) ;  the  Rulletin  des  sciences  mat hSmatiq ties  el  physiques  eUnientaires 
(I’aris  :  Rue  Antoine,  Dubois,  6  fr.  a  year)  ;  the  Nouvelles  anuales  des  tualhema- 
tiques,  journal  for  candidates  for  the  special  schools,  for  the  license,  and  for  fellow- 
•ships  (I’aris  :  Gauthiel  V’illars),  and  others. 

*  P.'enseiffnement  seeondaire  des  jeunes  filles,  monthly,  founded  in  1882  (Paris  . 
Librairie  Cerf,  13  fr.  a  year). 
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This  review,  now  in  its  eighteenth  year,  is  at  once  a  journal 
of  information  and  of  practical  direction;  it  gives  each  month 
the  official  documents,  circulars,  and  ministerial  regulations; 
it  re-edits  documents  of  educational  history  relative  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  women;  and,  finally,  it  has  the  originality  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  compositions  of  the  pupils,  and  exercises,  annotated 
and  corrected,  which  may  serve  as  models  or  texts  for  com- 
j)arison. 

1  f  one  would  essay  the  classification  of  our  educational  jour¬ 
nals,  he  would  have  to  place  himself  successively  at  different 
points  of  view.  He  would  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  among  these  periodicals,  which  are  not  all,  whatever  their 
ambition,  of  equal  im])ortance,  the  greater  number  are  organs 
of  tbe  great  I’arisian  libraries,  each  editor  striving  for  the 
honor  of  founding  and  per])etuating  a  special  iniblication, — 
like  the  Manuel  [general,  ])ublished  by  Hacbette;  tbe  Volume, 
|)ublished  by  Colin;  tbe  remainder  are  organs  of  tbe  societies 
of  instruction  and  education;  for  instance,  the  Bulletin  de  la 
ligue  de  I’enseignement.  b'rom  another  point  of  view,  dis¬ 
tinction  would  be  made  between  the  journals  designed  for  the 
school  instructors,  which  ])rint  instructions  and  directions,  and 
which  discuss  all  questions  of  scholastic  interest;  and  those 
which,  like  Le  petit  Praneais  and  Le  St.  Nicolas, visit  the 
<;cholars  themselves,  the  children,  with  their  instructive  and 
entertaining  stories.  In  the  class  of  journals  for  instructors, 
a  new  subdivision  appears  of  those  magazines  designed  either 
t<t  direct  and  advise  the  teachers  in  the  regular  and  normal 
work  of  the  school,  or  to  assist  and  enlighten  them  in  the  work 
''iipplementary  to  the  schools,  in  the  courses  for  adults  and 
conferences.  In  a  completely  organized  system,  in  which  the 
<‘ducational  ])ress  would  exactly  correspond  to  the  diversity  of 
need,  there  would  be,  ])erbaps,  special  journals  for  each  kind 

^  Le  petit  L'raiifais,  illustrati’d  weekly  for  Iioys  atul  j;irls,  in  its  twelftli  year 
(Paris  :  I.ilrrairie  Colin,  7  fr.  a  year). 

"  I.e  Saint  Nicolas,  illustrated  journal  for  l)oys  and  f^irls,  aitpeariii};  every 
Thursd.ay  since  1882  (Paris  :  l.ibrairie  Delagrave).  In  the  category  of  journals  for 
scholars  must  be  included  the  Magasin  ({'education  et  recreation  (Paris  ;  llatzel), 
in  which  have  appeared  stories  by  Jules  Verne. 
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of  school,  for  the  ccolcs  matcrnclles,  for  the  primary-elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  normal  schools; 
but  such  specialization,  perhaps  desirable,  has  not  yet  been,  and 
probably  will  never  be,  attained;  tho  there  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  that  direction.  'I'he  majority  of  our  jour¬ 
nals  continue  to  treat  all  the  subjects  of  concern  to  primary 
education  in  all  its  forms  and  grades,  in  order  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  subscribers.  We  have  seen  many  school  papers  die,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  addressed  but  a  limited  number  of  teachers, 
and  consecjuently  could  have  but  few  supporters. 

Finally,  in  concluding  this  attempt  at  classification,  I  must 
note  the  differences  which  separate  the  magazines  which  are 
altogether  practical,  and  in  which  the  instructors  find  mate¬ 
rials  for  their  lessons;  and  the  theoretical  journals  of  a  higher 
character,  in  which  the  larger  problems  of  education  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  a  philoso])hical  spirit.  To  this  last  category  be¬ 
longs  the  Revue  pvda^o^iquel"^  which  is  our  journal  nearest 
akin  to  the  Educ.vtio.xal  Rkvikvv.  Founded  some  twenty- 
years  ago,  in  1878,  by  men  of  repute,  it  became,  in  1882,  the 
organ  of  the  Mnst'e  pedagogiqne.  It  is  semi-official  in  char¬ 
acter,  since  it  is  edited  by  a  committee  named  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  ])ublic  instruction,  and  whose  chairmen  have  been  tli^ 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  M.  (Ireard,  and  the  director  of 
primary  instructif)n.  for  a  long  period,  M.  Buisson,  and  to-day, 
M.  liayet.  It  thus  expresses  to  a  certain  extent  the  general 
thought  and  the  policy  of  the  central  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  It  has  had,  it  has  now.  as  contributors,  the  most  rei)re- 
sentative  men  among  I'rench  educationists;  and  it  may  in 
truth  be  said  of  this  i)ublication,  without  wronging  others,  that 
in  our  scholastic  world  it  is  the  leading  review. 

Nor  does  it  neglect  to  inform.  T'^ach  month  it  publi.shes 
literary  and  scientific  notes  and  comments,  a  review  of  books 
and  periodicals,  a  chronicle  of  elementary  instruction  in  T'rance. 
and  foreign  notes.  During  the  last  year  or  two  this  latter 
department  has  been  greatly  'develo])ed.  One  after  another 
the  French  schoolmen  who  are  best  informed  regarding  the 

'■^Tlie  Revue  phtai'o;^iiiue  a|)i>ears  the  fifteenth  of  e-acli  month,  even  ihirint;  tlie 
two  vacation  months  (Paris  :  Delagrave,  12  fr.  50  a  year). 
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scholastic  institutions  of  other  countries,  have  described  in 
some  detail  the  educational  progress  of  the  year  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  in  the  other  civilized  countries. 

The  originality  of  the  Revue  pedagogique  consists  no  less  in 
the  efforts  it  has  made  to  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
weekly  publications,  in  which  the  practical  and  professional 
have  the  leading  place.  “  Our  work,” — say  the  first  editors 
in  the  prospectus  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  number, 
July  15,  1882, — “our  work  is  to  furnish  an  open  forum  for 
the  highest  and  most  disinterested  discussions,  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  more  thoughtful  public  an  organ  in  which 
may  be  fully  treated  the  cpiestions  relating  to  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  the  education  of  the  people.”  The  review  holds 
to  this  program  in  publishing  e.xhaustive  articles  upon  various 
phases  of  doctrine,  and  critifjues  upon  educational  history.  If 
it  follows  with  interest  real  facts,  daily  events,  it  takes  still 
more  interest  in  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  it  contributes  to  this 
progress  by  studying  the  general  c|uestions  of  method,  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  of  the  relations  between  education  and  psychology,  the 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  instruction. 

The  Revue  pedagogique  is  thus  the  chief  of  our  periodicals 
devoted  to  theoretic  studies,  to  the  philosophy  of  education;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one.  It  would  be  unjust,  for  instance,  to 
fail  to  recognize  the  i)art  played  in  the  development  of  general 
ideas  even  by  those  journals  whose  essential  aim  is  to  facilitate 
the  daily  task  of  the  instructors.  I  name,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Manuel  general  de  I’instruction  priinaireF  which  adds  to 
its  other  merits  that  of  being  the  veteran  of  our  educational 
press.  It  might  be  compared  to  your  American  journal  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  regards  age,  at  least.  It  was  founded  iu  1833  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Guizot,  some  months  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  famous  law  of  June  30.  1833.  It  was  thus  the  con- 
temi)orary  of  the  first  step  in  advance  taken  by  nineteenth- 
century  France,  in  matters  of  elementary  instruction;  it  has 
had  a  prosperous  existence  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
is  now  entering  its  sixty-seventh  year — a  long  life  for  a  jour- 

” mauurl  g/nCml  de  I' instruction  primaire,  weekly  journal  for  teachers 
(Paris  ;  ILachette,  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries,  7  fr.  75,  a  year). 
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nal.  During  its  extended  career  it  has  had  very  different 
forms:  from  1833  to  1840,  it  was  the  official  journal  of  the 
ministry;  then  it  became  independent,  deriving  its  influence  and 
authority  from  the  liberal  s])irit  of  its  editors.  It  has  played 
a  great  part  in  the  development  of  our  scholastic  organization. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  journals  to  demand  free  and  compulsory 
education.  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as  directors 
men  of  fine  sentiment  and  intelligence,  notably,  from  1850  to 
1865,  M.  Th.  Henri  liarrau.  and  from  1865  to  1891,  M.  De- 
fodon,  both  of  whom  were  signalized  by  their  elevated  and 
profound  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher,  and  by  their  clear  understanding  of  the  future  of 
popular  education.  Under  both  the  monarchy  and  the  em¬ 
pire  it  w  as  the  pioneer  of  elementary  instruction,  the  messenger 
of  hope  and  jiromise  jiresaging  the  democratic  laws  of  the 
Republic.  And  even  yet.  altho  the  redoubling  of  our  peda¬ 
gogic  activity  has  created  very  many  formidable  competitors, 
it  maintains  its  position;  it  continues  to  render  most  valuable 
service,  rejuvenated  and  strengthened  by  its  present  editor, 
M.  F.  Buisson,  who  three  years  ago  resigned  the  directorship 
of  elementary  instruction  only  to  serve  the  same  cause,  both 
by  his  lectures  in  the  University  of  Paris  as  professor  of  tlie 
science  of  education,  and  by  his  articles  and  his  editorial  in- 
s])iration  as  director  of  the  Manuel  general. 

In  its  present  form,  the  M amici  general  contains,  in  the  first 
])lace,  a  Partie  generale,  the  character  of  which  may  be  seen 
by  a  summary  of  the  contents  for  October  7,  1899 :  First,  under 
the  heading.  Education  ct  cnscignciucnt,  an  informal  discus¬ 
sion  by  M.  Buisson  wdth  his  readers,  upon  the  question,  Ou 
souincs-nous.'  and  then  various  articles  of  scholastic  interest 
and  pedagogic  doctrine :  Inauguration  dc  la  premiere  uni- 
versite  populairc;  Comment  il  faut  entendre  la  discipline  a 
I’ecolc  primaire?  Then  follows  a  separate  section  devoted  to 
the  Opinions  de  nos  Icctcurs;  another  for  Correspondance,  that 
is  to  say,  for  (piestions  of  detail  upon  which  the  editors  of  the 
Manuel  are  interrogated  and  to  which  they  re])ly;  a  series  of 
Varietes  litteraires,  a  Remie  of  the  educational  jiress;  and, 
finally,  the  Actes  ofdeiels,  concerning  jirimary  instruction.  In 
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t  a  second  department,  entitled  Semaine  scolaire,  readers  of  the 

e  Manuel  are  given  directions  and  models  for  exercises,  and  les- 

1  sons  in  the  various  subjects  of  school  instruction;  the  programs 

1  established  by  the  regulations  of  January  18,  1887,  are  here 

commented  upon  and  detailed.  Instructors  needing  a  guide 
f  have  hut  to  open  the  Manuel  ^hirral  to  find  their  weekly  task 

s  traced  in  advance;  the  directions  furnished  are  so  precise  that 

1  hut  a  slight  personal  effort  is  called  for.  Finally,  to  the  school 

department  are  added  supplements  which  sometimes  relate  to 
1  the  co'nposition  subjects  propounded  in  examinations  of  pri- 

;  niary  instruction,  and  sometimes  determine  programs  and  pre- 

[  sent  materials  for  the  evening  classes,  adult  courses,  and  popu¬ 

lar  conferences. 

The  Manuel  general  is  not  the  only  veteran  in  the  great 
j  army  of  primary  journals.  Beside  it  must  he  placed  a  similar 

publication,  the  Journal  ties  instituteurs,  which  has  run  a  course 
of  forty-three  years.’^  In  this  also  there  is  a  more  general 
I  part  followed  by  a  school  department  of  class  preparation. 

'I'his  second  part  predominates.  The  Journal  dcs  instituteurs 
i  '  has  always  had  a  marked  preference  for  the  technical  side  of 
instruction.  It  was  in  its  columns  that  M.  Rapet,  one  of  our 
most  widely-known  educators  of  the  second  empire,  wrote  his 
'  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  present  director  of  the  journal,  M.  Seignette,  has  published 
as  a  supplement,  entitled  IJecole  nwderne,  a  complete  course  of 
primary  instruction.  General  educational  studies,  however, 
also  have  a  place  in  the  Journal  des  instituteurs,  since  it  num¬ 
bers  among  its  frequent  contributors  one  of  the  men  who,  in 
these  later  years,  have  given  mind  and  heart  t'o  the  service  of 
popular  education,  M.  Edouard  Petit,  the  apostle  of  adult 
courses  and  post-scholastic  work. 

Still  another  journal  of  honorable  age  and  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  foregoing  is  Uinstruction  priniaireF  This 
^  periodical  was  founded  in  1879.  It  declares  frankly  that  it 
does  not  a.spire  to  lofty  educational  speculation,  but  aims  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  what  its  sub-title  indicates,  “  a  journal  of  practical 

Journal  des  instituteurs,  weekly  (I’.iris  :  Paul  Dupont,  7  fr.  50  a  year). 

'*  A  'instruction  primaire,  weekly  (Paris  :  I.ibrairie  Ilelin,  7  fr.  50  a  year). 
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instruction.”  ^instruction  primaire  has  counted  more  than 
twenty  thousand  subscribers,  when  competitors  were  less  nu¬ 
merous  than  at  present,  and  when  tliere  were  no  journals  more 
ardent,  more  filled  with  faith  in  the  future  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation. 

Among  these  newcomers,  which  are  rapidly  growing  up 
beside  the  older  ones,  we  must  name  two  publications  whose 
success  is  constantly  increasing :  Lc  volume^  and  L’vcole  nou- 
vclleE  The  essential  thing  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature, 
as  in  all  other  human  enteri)rises,  is  that  it  should  have  at  the 
head  a  man  who  is  the  soul  of  it,  whose  strong  will  shapes 
every  detail  of  its  publication,  who  by  his  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  is  in  the  mid-current  of  scholastic  affairs,  and, 
finally,  whose  mind  and  heart  are  well-springs  of  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm.  A  good  journal  presupposes  a  good  director; 
and  such,  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  the  director  of  the  Manuel 
general,  M.  Buisson;  such  are  also,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
the  director  of  L’ecole  nouvellc,  M.  Devinat,  who  at  the  same 
time  is  director  of  the  first  of  our  normal  schools,  L’ecole  nor- 
male  d’instituteurs  de  la  Seine;  and  of  Le  volume,  M.  Jules 
Payot,  who  has  recently  assumed  its  direction,  and  who  for 
some  years  has  been  distinguished  both  by  his  ardor  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  by  his  interesting  works:  L’cducation  de  la 
volonte,  and  Conseils  aux  institutenrs  et  institutrices. 

All  our  journals  of  elementary  education  have  one  trait  in 
common,  namely,  their  devotif)n  to  democratic  and  republican 
education.  But  there  are  degrees  in  zeal ;  and  perhaps  it  is  Le 
volume  which,  in  this  respect,  takes  the  lead.  In  the  prospectus 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  number  of  the  new  series, 
that  of  October  7,  1899,  M.  Payot  makes  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  :  “  Our  aim,  Frenchmen  and  Republicans,  is  the  more  and 
more  complete  realization  of  res])ect  for  the  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals,  in  the  political  order,  and  of  nations,  in  the  international 
order.”  And  raising  his  voice,  he  cries:  “  All  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  our  patriotism  is  of  superior  quality  and  that  its  true 
name  is  fraternity  and  future  reconciliation  with  all  countries 

'*  T.i-  Tolume,  weekly  (I’aris  :  l.ihrairie  Colin,  7  fr.  a  year). 

L'Aolf  nouvellt,  weekly  (I’aris  :  I.ibrairie  Delagrave,  10  fr.  50  a  year). 
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great  and  small.  Who  does  not  see  that  if  we  represent  this 
idea  in  all  its  purity  our  moral  force  in  Europe  will  be  vastly 
increased !  ”  With  such  alluring  aims  a  journal  is  lifted  far 
above  the  role  of  scholastic  monitor;  it  becomes  an  instrument 
of  high  moral  and  social  propaganda.  But  while  interested, 
above  all,  in  the  “republican  and  patriotic  inspiration”  it 
would  breathe  into  primary  education,  M.  Payot’s  journal  is 
to  be  scarcely  less  heedful  concerning  the  vital  questions  of 
instruction,  of  method,  of  teaching.  On  this  point  he  an¬ 
nounces  himself  absolute  reformer.  “  Our  methods,”  he  af¬ 
firms  not  without  exaggeration,  “  have  remained  monarchic, 
like  our  manners.  Lc  volume  will  endeavor  to  transform  our 
methods  to  accord  with  our  republican  institutions;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  substitute,  for  our  passive  methods,  active  meth¬ 
ods,  inspiring  personal  research.  It  would  lead  the  children 
to  observe,  to  imagine,  and  would  guide  them  to  proper  induc¬ 
tion  and  deduction.  The  teacher  must  talk  less  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  more.  War  must  be  waged  against  merely  customary  pro¬ 
cedure,  against  everything  that  is  not  alive.  .  .”  Here  a 
splendid  program,  truly ;  there  needs  but  fulfillment. 

With  more  modest  tone  L’ecole  nonvclle,  which  for  three 
years  has  well  approved  itself,  pursues  the  same  end,  and  justi¬ 
fies  its  title.  None  of  our  journals  is  more  sincerely  animated 
with  the  modern  spirit,  nor  puts  forth  greater  effort  to  widen 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  teachers.  L’ecole  nouvelle  has 
already  realized  the  promises  of  Le  volume.  The  supplements 
of  professional  aid  designed  for  masters  and  pupils  and  for 
adults  are  not  enough ;  it  seeks  to  develop  general  ideas ;  it  pub¬ 
lishes  articles  of  M.  Jules  Roche,  the  former  minister,  upon  the 
budget  and  the  finances  of  the  State;  of  M.  P.  Baudin,  the 
present  minister  of  public  works,  upon  the  “  Spirit  of  liberty  ”; 
it  seconds  the  efforts  made  by  M.  Demolins,  author  of  a  recent 
book  of  considerable  note,  A  qiioi  ticnt  la  sxiperiorite  des  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  introduce  English  methods  of  education  into 
France.  In  your  American  journals  you  speak  freely  of  Cuba, 
of  the  Philippines,  of  Hawaii;  so,  too,  L’ecole  nonvclle  treats 
of  Madagascar,  of  Tunis,  and  even  of  Fashoda.  It  does  more: 
it  organizes  scholastic  explorations  in  Algeria.  It  strives,  in 
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a  word,  to  nourish  the  ideas  tending  to  develop  among  the 
youth  of  France  the  taste  for  colonization  and  for  foreigpi  ven¬ 
tures:  and  joins  the  propaganda  made  by  the  special  journal>, 
for  example,  La  France  dc  demain,  published  by  the  Comite 
Dupleix  and  by  M.  Bonvalot,  the  celebrated  explorer/® 

For  four  years,  from  1892  to  1895,  M.  F.  Buisson  initiated 
a  very  happy  movement  by  creating  an  organ  of  entirely  novel 
character  designed  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities  and  the  instructors.  This  was  the 
Correspondance  gemrale  de  I’ instruction  primaire.  Teachers 
of  every  rank  wrote  for  it.  Educational  questions  were  pro¬ 
pounded  and  they  were  treated  with  great  freedom.  Opinions 
most  divergent  were  expressed,  and  the  discussions  continued 
between  the  correspondents,  M.  Buisson  participating  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  open  forum,  free  to 
everyone  having  something  to  say,  has  not  been  continued.  It 
was  like  a  permanent  educational  congress,  inviting  all  to  take 
part. 

Another  journal,  whose  loss  we  must  also  deeply  regret,  was 
L’ami  dc  I’enfance,  which,  during  more  than  fifteen  years,  was 
our  kindergarten  magazine,  the  organ  of  our  French  methods 
of  maternal  education.  Mme.  Pauline  Kergomard,  inspector 
general  of  the  rcolcs  niatcrncllcs,  largely  inspired  and  directed 
it,  making  it  the  treasury  of  her  good  sense  and  heart. 

But  I  should  never  finish  if  I  should  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  bibliography  of  our  educational  press. 
To  have  enough  subscribers  for  all  the  journals  seek¬ 
ing  readers,  France  would  have  to  count  ten  or  twenty 
times  its  present  force  of  instructors.  The  supply  cer¬ 
tainly  exceeds  the  demand.  But  while  passing  over  a 
certain  number  of  publications  more  or  less  unimportant, 
altho  none  of  them  are  without  interest,  I  must  at  least  in¬ 
clude  in  my  catalog  the  following:  L’ union  pedagogique  fran- 
f^aiscR  which  is  in  its  eighth  year;  it  is  an  independent  organ 

'•  /.a  lecture  en  classe  is  like  a  supplement  to  I'ecole  nouvelle  ;  it  piililislies 
stories,  historical  narratives,  and  dramatic  pieces  of  our  best  authors  (Paris  ; 
I.ibrairie  Delagrave). 

L’ union  pedagogique  fran^aise,  bi-monthly  (Paris:  Librairie  Dclarne,  3  fr. 
a  year). 
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i)f  primary  instruction,  and  includes  among  its  contributors 
a  great  number  of  instructors;  L\ivant-gardc  pvdagogiqiie,  a 
monthly  journal  which  treats  the  (jiiestions  of  the  hour  in  short 
and  sprightly  articles,  and  often  humorous;  Lc  conrricr  dcs 
exaincns,'^  which  publishes,  twice  a  week  during  sessions  and 
on  Saturdays  at  other  times,  reports  of  the  various  primary 
examinations  and  advice  for  examination  preparation ;  Le  petit 
journal  d’education  ct  d’instructionf  etc. 

It  is  well  known  what  importance  we  have  attached,  during 
these  later  years  in  France,  to  what  we  call  "  post-scholastic  ” 
work,  that  is  to  say,  to  enterprises  aiming  to  continue  the  action 
of  the  school,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  children,  of  the  young 
people,  of  all  those  who,  after  leaving  the  elementary  school, 
lack  means  to  enter  our  high  schools,  our  trulcs  priiiiaircs 
supi'rieures,  and  of  those  who,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
forced  by  their  circumstances  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  the 
shop,  in  the  counting  house,  or  on  the  farm.  Millions  of 
young  people  would  see  their  studies  broken  off,  their  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  neglected,  if  help  did  not  come  in  the  form  of 
conferences,  of  adult  courses,  free  lectures,  and  evening  schools. 

To  respond  to  this  want,  to  guide  the  movement  and  aid 
the  efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  what  may  supplement  the 
school,  special  journals  were  needed.  Chief  of  these  we  must 
name  the  journal  A  pros  Vvcolc,”"  which,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  addressed  specially  to  those  who  are  no  longer  at  school. 
Accordingly,  technical  instruction  preponderate.s — agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial.  Studies,  however,  of  general  literary 
or  scientific  culture  are  not  neglected,  liach  number  con¬ 
tains  selections  of  ])rose  and  of  poetry,  designed  to  serve  as 
texts  for  reading  in  the  conferences,  or  other  instructive  and 
recreative  gatherings.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  A  pros  Vvcolc  is  its  Rente  Ulustrec  d’enseigneinent  poptt- 
laire,  with  its  su])])lement  of  prints  in  black  and  in  colors, 
which  may  he  easily  transferred  to  glass  to  serve  for  luminous 

'^“(Paris;  l.ilirairie  Delagrave,  15  fr.  a  year). 

’•(Pj^ris  :  Lihrairie  Prison,  3  fr.  a  year). 

‘‘*A/’r}s  I'kole,  18  numbers  a  year  (I’aris:  l.il)rairie  Comely,  8  fr.  for  for¬ 
eign  countries).  The  first  number  appeared  October  5,  1895. 
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projection.  'I'hese  lantern  views  are  more  and  more  being 
used  in  the  conferences;  they  are  in  demand  everywhere. 

To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  this  periodical,  whose  director 
is  a  general  inspector  of  primary  instruction,  M.  Rene  Leblanc, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  in  our  normal  and  elementary  schools,  we 
name  the  contents  of  a  recent  number,  that  of  July  5,  1899: 
first,  a  model  conference.  La  declaration  dcs  droits  dc  rhomme\ 
then  articles  of  applied  science,  L’ntilite  dcs  oiscaux  an  point 
dc  vuc  agricolc,  Pcs  experiences  snr  Pair;  instructive  articles: 
Lcs  carriercs  industricllcs  ct  comnicrcialcs,  Comment  on  doit 
voyager;  then  a  series  of  literary  readings  from  our  poets  and 
novelists;  finally,  in  the  supplement,  a  Histoirc  dii  costume 
masculin  cn  Prance,  accompanied  by  eight  views  for  projec¬ 
tion. 

For  the  same  cause  works  the  Societe  nationalc  dcs  confe¬ 
rences  populaircs,  founded  December  5,  1890,  which  publishes, 
at  irregular  intervals.  Bulletins  each  containing  the  model  of 
a  complete  conference.  'I'hese  bulletins  are  sent  gratuitously 
to  everyone  who  will  engage  to  use  their  texts  in  public  con¬ 
ferences  or  in  the  adult  courses. 

In  a  country  centralized  as  is  France.  Paris  is  the  chief 
source  of  educational  influence;  it  is  in  Paris  that  most  of  our 
journals  are  i)ublished.  But  during  the  past  few  years  a  happy 
tendency  has  sprung  up  toward  the  creation  of  provincial  jour¬ 
nals,  which  has  attained  some  success.  Take,  for  example, 
f/ccolc  la'ique  of  Toulouse,  the  editions  of  which  number  more 
than  twenty  thousand  copies,  a  vigorous  paper,  interested 
above  all,  in  the  defense  of  the  instructing  force,  and  which, 
in  its  aggressive  polemics  against  scholastic  authorities,  has 
certainly  more  than  once  committed  what  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago  might  call  the  crime  of  Use  majeste.  Then  there  is  L’cn- 
scignement  pratique,  published  in  Pontivy,  in  Bretagne,  which 
lias  the  novel  feature  of  a  special  department  for  the  schools 
attended  by  the  little  Bretons  who  can  neither  speak  nor  under¬ 
stand  French.  Finally, — and  many  omissions  must  be  par¬ 
doned, — there  is  La  discussion  pedagogique,  issued  from  Cha- 
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teauroux,  Inclre;  and  l.c  niaitrc  pratique,  journal  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  instructors,  which  is  printed  at  Bcnirg,  Ain.““ 

( )utside  of,  or  on  the  border,  so  to  speak,  of  the  normal  field 
of  education  and  of  general  instruction,  there  are  educational 
problems  concerning  children  who  are  abnormal.  It  is  to 
these  si)ecial  problems  that  a  recently-founded  publication  is 
devoted,  the  Revue  internationale  de  pedagogic  comparative, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bourneville,  member  of  the  Committee  f)f  Health, 
I’aris.^^  This  endeavors  to  study  thoroly  the  physiology  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  of  stammerers,  of  the  idiotic  and  deformed, 
in  order  to  remedy  their  physical  or  moral  maladies;  and  there 
is  hope  that  from  its  observations  and  experiments  conclusions 
may  be  derived  of  value  even  in  the  education  of  normal  chil¬ 
dren.  A  work  of  social  renovatir)n  is  attempted  “  by  the 
mother,  for  the  afflicted  one,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
and  the  physician.”  We  cannot  hut  wish  best  success  to  this 
original  enterprise.  It  already  has  its  well-wishers  in  the 
United  States,  the  June  number  containing  among  its  other 
papers  an  article  by  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  upon  “  Chorea  in  the 
public  schools”;  and  another  by  Miss  Alice  Moss  upon  the 
“  Mothers’  congress  in  Michigan.” 

France  has  no  great  scholastic  associations  like,  for  instance, 
your  National  Educational  Association.  But  we  neverthe¬ 
less  have  a  certain  number  of  independent  societies  of  instruc¬ 
tion  who  join  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  state  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education.  Some  of  these  date  far  back;  La  society 
pour  I'instruction  ('Ihnentaire,  constituted  June  17,  1815,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  publishes  a  Journal 
d’rducation  popnlaire;  the  Societe  Franhdin,  organized  in  1862, 
with  the  main  ]nirpose  of  developing  popular  libraries,  which 
also  has  its  Bulletin  mensuel;  IJassociation  philotechnique, 
created  in  1848  under  the  inspiration  of  republican  ideas,  whose 
Bulletin  has  appeared  each  month  since  January  i,  1880;  fi- 

I  muy  name  also  the  HuUflin  dfs  inriiliileurs  tin  Nord,  the  Bullftin  des 
inslitutfurs  de  Puv  de  the  Bulletin  de  rnssociation  des  instituleurs  de  la 

Gironde,  [.'union  [edn^ogique  de  /.yon,  tlie  Bulletins  of  the  instructors  of  I.a  Loire 
Inferieure,  of  the  alumni  of  the  normal  school  of  Hasses- Pyrenees. 

Reuue  internationale  de  p[daoo;’ie  comparative  Place  Royal,  l  ;  lo 

fr.  a  year).  The  first  number  appearetl  March  l,  1899. 
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nally,  and  without  naming  all,  the  society  which  certainly  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
which  has  fought  valiantly  hrr  legislation  furthering  free,  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  mrn-sectarian  instruction,  the  Lignc  fran(-aise  de 
I’enscigncnient,  founded  by  Jean  Mace,  in  Alsace  in  1866, 
which  continues  its  propaganda  both  by  the  annual  assemblies 
it  convokes  successively  in  the  various  provincial  towns  and 
by  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  now  since  1881,  which 
is  the  organ  of  its  labors.*® 

The  journals  of  which  we  have  thus  far  spoken  are  all  laic, 
non-sectarian;  they  are  the  organs  of  public  and  national  in¬ 
struction.  liut  instruction  inde])endent  of  the  state  also  has 
its  publications.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  still  powerful  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  attempts  at  its  suppression,  has  edited,  not 
without  interruptions,  for  forty-three  years,  an  important  re¬ 
view,  Etudes  religieuses,  philosophiques,  historiques  et  lit- 
teraires."^  This,  doubtless,  is  first  of  all  a  review  analogous 
to  the  Rex’ue  des  deux  niondes  or  to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  in 
which  the  major  part  is  filled  by  articles  of  erudition,  of  critique 
written  by  Jesuit  fathers.  I>ut  the  Jesuits  are,  above  all  else, 
a  teaching  congregation,  and  ])edagogy  often  enters  their  re¬ 
view.  It  often  vigorously  criticises  the  scholastic  institution.> 
of  the  state,  the  methods  of  the  University  of  France,  and  ex¬ 
pounds  the  ])rinciples  of  the  old  and  unchanging  educational 
theory  of  the  disci])les  of  Loyola. 

As  regards  secondary  instruction,  it  is  in  L’enseignement 
chrrtien  that  we  must  look  for  the  thought  of  the  houses  of 
religious  education,  which  are  allied  and  a.ssociated,  tho  be¬ 
longing  to  different  congregations,  in  one  crusade  against  the 
state  e.stablishments,  of  which  they  are  im])ortant  competitors. 
The  later  numbers  of  this  year  contain  the  re])ort  of  the  Con- 
gres  pour  la  libertv  de  I’enseignenient  held  in  Lyons,  July  23, 

'■'*  lUilletin  de  la  ligne  fran^aise  de  I  'enseignement,  issued  every  two  months 
(Paris  .  Rue  St.  Honored  75  ;  6  fr.  a  year). 

fltudes  religieuses,  hy  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  monthly  (Paris: 
I.ibrairie  Victor  I.acofire). 

”  l.'enseignement  chretien,  organ  of  the  alliance  of  the  houses  of  Christian 
education,  bulletin  of  secondary  instruction,  monthly  (Paris  :  Librairie  Poussieh|ue, 
1 1  fr.  a  year). 
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1899.  I  he  Jesuit  Fathers  are  also  active  contributors  to  L’cn- 
scigncmcnt  chrvticn. 

In  independent  elementary  instruction,  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  the  society  incorporated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  are  the  i)reponderatin"  inthience. 
lUit  in  their  form  of  educational  theory,  new  questions  do  not 
intrude  very  often;  discussion,  so  to  s])eak.  is  im])ossiblc  in  a 
closed  system.  Thus  the  Bnllctin  dc  I’crin’rc  dii  vvnvrable  de 
hi  Sollc,  a  quarterly  publication,  has  no  aim  other  than  the  re- 
cruitinsc  of  the  society  of  the  Brothers.  I  may  mention  fur¬ 
ther  in  this  catej^’ory  of  sectarian  periodicals,  L’ediication,  a 
journal  of  the  elementary  schools  (Paris.  Poussiel(|ue),  and 
J.c  journal  dcs  rcli^icnscs  institutriccs  ct  dcs  frercs  institu- 
tcurs  (Paris,  Rue  de  I’Abbaye,  3)."^ 

In  a  review  incomplete  as  is  this,  not  all  the  productions  of 
the  French  educational  jiress  have  been  inventoried.  Still, 
those  mentioned  in  this  summary  sketch  tojjether  make  a  not 
unimportant  fi^'iire,  youthful  tho  it  be.  If  we  compare  it  with 
the  press  of  the  United  States,  we  may  find  it  still  lacking  in 
variety,  in  liveliness  and  interest.  Nor  does  it  make  enough 
use  of  pictures  and  illustrations.  In  this  respect  your  Journal 
of  education  and  your  .School  journal  .set  examples  we  are  too 
slow  in  following.  Another  fault  is  that  the  editors  confine 
themselves  too  strictly  within  the  limits  of  school  questions; 
they  do  not  shed  light  enough  for  their  readers  upon  political 
and  social  events,  upon  the  world’s  progress.  The  ideal  ele¬ 
mentary-school  journal  will  be  a  single  journal  enabling  in¬ 
structors  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  all  others.  It  will 
furnish  them  with  the  directions  and  materials  they  need,  both 
for  their  professional  education  and  for  their  school  exercises. 
It  will  also  give  succinct  account  of  all  important  events  in 
h'rance  and  in  the  neighboring  states.  Some  of  our  ])eriodi- 
cals  are  already  entering  this  jiath;  they  should  he  encouraged 
to  i)ersevere. 

For  cdiic.alion  conformaMc  to  llie  Protestant  clmrclics,  liarclly  mote  may  he 
named  than  tlie  Ihillftht  de  tn  soei/te  pour  I'eiieourn^emeiil  de  I'imtruelion 
priwairc  parmi  les  protestmt/s  de  p'ruuce,  a  quarterly  pulrlicalion  (Paris  :  8  Kuede 
Solferino)  ;  and  the  Vie  chretieune,  founded  in  1SS4. 
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Finally,  what  remains  to  be  hoped  is  that  more  and  more 
the  scholastic  press,  without  departing  from  just  moderation 
and  courtesy,  will  discuss  frankly  and  with  perfect  liberty  all 
the  problems  of  education  and  instruction;  and  that  by  its  well- 
advised  criticisms  it  will  arouse  from  indolence  and  somnolence 
the  official  administration,  ever  ready  to  fall  asleep.  In  a 
democratic  state,  a  press  which  does  not  content  itself  with 
reporting  accomplished  reforms  and  with  furnishing  the  means 
for  carrying  them  out,  but  which  ceaselessly  would  originate 
new  reform,  has  a  great  role  to  play.  Outside  the  agitation  of 
politics  and  the  tumultuous  battles  of  parliaments,  it  works  in 
the  serene  region  of  ideas.  Not  published  every  day,  it  need 
not  contain  the  hasty,  ill-considered  articles  of  the  political 
press.  It  treats  of  things  of  which  it  has  experience,  upon 
which  it  works  and  thinks  without  ceasing.  It  is  thus  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  It  speaks  to  the  family 
no  less  than  to  instructors  and  pupils,  in  revealing  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  national  education,  and  in  inspiring  more  and  more  in 
all  hearts  a  taste  for  study  and  the  love  of  universal  instruc¬ 
tion  which  alone  makes  a  people  free,  great,  and  happy. 

Gabriel  Compayre 

Rector  ok  the  University  ok  Lyons 
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ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

During  the  investigation  of  college  entrance  requirements 
undertaken  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895, 
that  organization  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Modern 
^  Language  Association,  and  in  1896  the  latter  body  appointed 

,  a  committee  of  twelve,  under  the  chairmanship  of  its  presi- 

i  dent.  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
modern  languages  in  secondary  education,  and  to  examine  into 
and  make  recommendation  upon  methods  of  instruction,  the 
;  training  of  teachers,  and  such  other  questions  connected  with 
[  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  secondary  schools 

and  colleges,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  might  re¬ 
quire  consideration. 

That  committee  issued  comprehensive  circulars  to  about 
25CK)  teachers,  received  and  collated  several  hundred  replies, 
j  conducted  a  large  correspondence,  exchanged  views  by  mail 
and  at  meetings,  and  finally  reported  to  the  Modern  Language 
,  Association  in  December,  1898.  The  report  is  now  available 

I  in  printed  form.^  It  traverses  succinctly  these  subjects:  The 
value  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  education ;  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  including  the  grammar 
method,  the  natural  method,  the  psychological  method,  the 
I  phonetic  method,  and  the  reading  method;  method  as  related 
'  to  the  preparation  of  teachers;  modern  languages  in  the  pri¬ 

mary  grades,  and  the  extension  of  the  high-school  course;  and 
the  proposal  of  three  national  grades  in  preparatory  instruc- 
j  tion  in  the  modern  languages,  namely:  elementary,  interme- 

(  diate,  and  advanced,  with  suggestions  to  teachers  and  speci¬ 

men  examination  papers  for  each  grade. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  this  report  is  the  most  im- 

Report  of  Committee  on  Colles;e  F.ntrance  Requirements,  July,  1899.  I’ub- 
I  lished  by  the  National  Educational  Assoc-i.-ition.  188  p.  25  cents. 
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portant  educational  document  on  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  yet  published;  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  modern  language  teacher  in  the  country.  Various  use¬ 
ful  treatises  and  combinations  of  treatises  on  the  subjects  here 
covered  have  aj)pearcd  at  intervals;  but  none  so  compact,  pithy, 
lucid,  and  impartial;  while  the  final  recommendations  justify 
the  claim  that  they  arc  as  free  as  possible  from  any  vagaries  of 
|)crsonaI  prejudice. 

At  the  rnitset  the  committee,  for  its  own  guidance,  was  coin- 
pelled  to  reach  a  ])rovisional  conclusion  regarding  the  fiues- 
tion  of  the  aim  and  end  of  scx:ondary  instruction.  Its  members 
believe  that  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  in  schools  has 
a  distinct  educational  value  of  its  own,  and  that,  as  a  great 
majority  of  tho.se  studying  the  modern  languages  in  school  do 
not  go  to  college  at  all,  it  would  not  be  ])roper  to  j)ropose  any 
arrangement  whicb  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  secondary 
instruction  in  I'rench  and  German  e.xisted  only  for  the  sake 
of  preparation  for  college.  Their  first  resolution,  therefore, 
which  was  passed  unanimously,  maintained  that  secondary  in¬ 
struction  in  French  and  German  should  not  be  differentiated 
according  as  the  pupil  is  or  is  not  preparing  for  college.  Col¬ 
lege  entrance  ref|uirements.  then,  should  be  stated  in  ternv 
of  the  national  grades  of  secondary  instruction. 

Passing  now  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  examined  by  the 
committee,  we  may  note  that  the  report  rates  highly  the  value 
of  the  modern  languages  in  secondary  education.  Besides  the 
general  disciplinary  benefit  common  to  all  linguistic  and  literary 
studies,  the  study  of  French  and  German  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  considered  to  be  profitable  in  three  ways;  first,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many;  secondl3\  as  a  prejiaration  for  intellectual  inirsuits  which 
require  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  for  information; 
thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accomplishment  which  may  be¬ 
come  useful  in  business  and  travel. 

At  this  point  in  the  rei)ort  reference  is  made  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  not  as  a  moot 
question  to  be  debated  at  length,  but  rather  as  the  occasion 
for  enforcing  the  serious  studv  of  the  more  recent  tongues. 
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since  the  policy  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  as  is 
correctly  intimated, has  always  been  not  to  antagonize  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  hut  rather  to  encourage  such  pursuits 
as  a  satisfactory  accessory.  The  force  of  the  argument  based 
upon  the  com])aratively  greater  difficulty  of  the  latter  is  suita¬ 
bly  reduced  by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  evidently  the  goodness 
of  the  kernel  that  is  important  rather  than  the  thickness  and 
hardness  of  the  shell;  and  the  abuse  of  the  argument  is  hap¬ 
pily  illustrated  by  the  reflection  that  there  may  be  as  much 
valuable  exercise  in  walking  five  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  as  in 
climbing  a  mile  uj)  a  sharp  acclivity.  Somewhat  trenchant  is 
the  conclusion  of  this  paragra])h  :  “  That  the  modern  literatures 
are  as  im])ortant,  as  worthy  of  study,  as  full  of  instruction  for 
the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are  those  earlier  literatures  that 
once  formed  the  great  sta])le  of  education,  is  a  proposition  that 
we  do  not  think  necessary  to  argue,  tho  it  is  sometimes  denied 
in  toto  by  zealous  advocates  of  classical  study.  For  the  pecu¬ 
liar  intellectual  myopia  that  can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing 
good  in  modern  literature,  the  only  remedy  is  the  classical  hel¬ 
lebore.”  We  trust  that  these  classical  zealots  will  accept  the 
familiar  remedy,  and  mix  the  medicine  for  themselves  without 
cajjtiously  quarreling  with  the  mi.xture  of  metaphor.  Mean¬ 
while  the  era  of  acrimonious  discussion  is  waning,  while  the 
reasonable  demand  of  the  day  for  a  fair  field  and  full  favor 
for  all  linguistic  study  is  at  present  conceded  in  almost  all 
higher  institutions.  With  this  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
facility  for  the  pursuit  of  both  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
it  is  only  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  of  modern  languages 
to  continue  to  invest  their  courses  with  the  same  thoroness  of 
preparation  and  carefulness  in  detail  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  applied  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Al¬ 
ready  the  feigned  aristocracy  of  the  classics  is  giving  way  to 
a  more  democratic  e(|uality  of  ancient  and  modern  tongues, 
the  contest  is  re.solving  itself  into  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  the 
issue  is  taking  care  of  itself. 

I  he  same  section  remarks  briefly  u])on  what  is  popularly 
called  the  practical  value  of  French  and  German  as  a  means  of 
intercourse,  and  judiciously  maintains  that  in  the  general 
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scheme  of  secmidary  education  the  ability  to  converse  in  French 
and  German  should  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance, 
altho  it  would  not  be  safe  to  neglect  colloc|uial  practice  in 
teaching,  and  the  ability  to  speak  French  or  German  may  even 
have  a  local  market  value,  altho  in  the  United  States  at  least 
this  ability  is  nowhere  Indispensable.  The  decisive  consid¬ 
eration  in  this  matter,  however,  is  that  the  requisite  amount  of 
practice  cannot  possibly  be  given  in  an  ordinary  school  course. 
It  suffices  to  quote  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  Gottlieb 
Heness,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  teaching  conversational  German, 
who  demanded  the  sequestration  of  one  school  year  of  forty 
weeks,  five  days  per  week,  and  four  hours  per  day,  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  following  sections  the  report  advances  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching,  summarizing  fairly 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  each,  describing  the  preparation 
desirable  for  the  teacher,  and  finally  suggesting  the  proper  ap¬ 
plications  or  combinations  of  the  methods  reviewed. 

Under  the  grammar  method  the  pupil  is  first  put  thru  a 
volume  of  paradigms,  rules,  exceptions,  and  examples  which 
he  learns  by  heart.  “  Only  when  he  has  thoroly  mastered  this 
book  is  he  allowed  to  read;  and  even  then  his  reading  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  gram¬ 
matical  principles  rather  than  as  a  source  of  inspiration  or  of 
literary  education.  The  amount  of  foreign  literature  studied 
by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small;  but  it  is  all  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  and  translated,  every  lesson  being,  in  general, 
repeated  several  times.  Composition  is  used  as  an  instrument 
for  increasing  still  more  the  student’s  familiarity  with  inflec¬ 
tions  and  rules.  The  foreign  language  is  never  spoken,  and 
pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant.” 

With  cheerful  optimism  the  report  maintains  that  this 
method  is  now  discredited.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  admit  its 
undeniable  advantages  in  training  the  mnemonic  faculty,  and 
in  developing  the  power  of  close  reasoning  by  a  careful  study 
of  grammatical  rules,  and  by  their  nice  application  in  trans¬ 
lation  and  composition.  The  evident  weakness  of  the  method 
is  its  neglect  of  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign- 
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language  study :  “  the  broadening  of  the  mind  thru  contact  with 
the  life,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  of 
different  times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic 
sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces.” 

The  report  finds  a  still  more  potent  objection  in  the  con¬ 
tention  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  interest 
in  jiupils  of  the  high-school  age.  The  ground  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  sound  pedagogical  principle  that  interest 
is  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  best  work.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  thoro  gram¬ 
matical  training  should  be  the  basis  of  any  attempt  to  acquire 
a  foreign  language.  This  necessary  drudgery  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  adecpiate  and 
accurate  command  of  a  foreign  tongue  by  any  person  who  at¬ 
tempts  the  task  after  the  age  when  the  language  may  be 
learned  spiclcnd.  And  how  early  is  that  age  past ! 

In  the  discussion  of  the  natural  method  in  the  report, 
the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  baby  and  the 
mind  of  the  youth  is  noted,  and  the  fallibility  of  a  system 
which  is  so  far  from  being  natural  that  it  merely  substitutes 
one  artificial  procedure  for  another.  This  method  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan;  and 
its  jiroducts  depend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any 
other  school,  on  the  personality  of  the  instructor.  Too  often 
the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  successful  course  of 
unalloyed  conversation  are  a  rapid  but  unintelligible  pronun¬ 
ciation,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
most  discouraging  self-complacency.” 

In  support  of  the  natural  method  it  may  be  said  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  time  element,  which  Heness  emphasized,  is 
often  ignored  by  opponents  of  the  system,  and  slighted  even 
by  its  supposed  advocates  and  friends.  The  report  sets  forth 
the  results  of  the  system  as  mainly  good.  “  In  summer  schools 
and  other  institutions  that  have  used  the  imitative  process  ex¬ 
clusively,  most  of  the  pupils  are  persons  who  have  had  or  will 
soon  get  some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them  the 
conversation  lessons  are  supplementary  and  form  a  useful  ad- 
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dition  to  their  training.  In  schools  and  colleges  that  have 
not  acce])ted  the  ‘  naturalistic  ’  theory  the  fame  of  the  new 
method  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its  practical 
features,  thus  bringing  much-needed  life  and  variety  into  their 
instruction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  will 
regard  ‘  naturalism  ’  rather  as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an 
independent  method.” 

The  ])sychological  and  phonetic  methods,  as  outlined,  have 
certain  features  common  to  all  oral  or  conversational  methods. 
The  former  seems  to  rest  on  the  princiifle  of  the  association  of 
ideas  and  the  habit  of  “  mental  visualization.”  “  Every  les¬ 
son  is  first  worked  out  orally  and  then  studied  by  the  pupil 
from  his  book.  On  presenting  each  new  word  to  the  beginner 
the  instructor  exhorts  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act  represented.  This 
image  (it  is  affirmed)  will  remain  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  word,  and  the  evocation  of  the  one  will  always  recall  the 
other.  Sometimes  real  objects  or  drawings  are  used,  and 
pantomime  is  frequently  resorted  to;  but  in  most  cases  reli¬ 
ance  is  placed  on  the  child’s  active  imagination.” 

Its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  enumerated,  are  that 
“  it  trains  the  memory;  it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  b'.s 
attention  more  closely  than  any  other  mode  of  teaching  now 
in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  a  ready 
command  over  a  large,  well-arranged,  and  well-digested  vo¬ 
cabulary;  it  affords,  thru  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign  country.  As  for  the  other 
side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  the  facts  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  to  lay  itself  open  to  these  criticisms:  it  affords  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment;  it  entirely  neglects, 
in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  jesthetic  sense,  and 
assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  jiupils  will 
scarcely  ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation 
is  decidedly  unsatisfactory;  but  this  defect  can  probably  be 
remedied  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  scheme.” 

The  phonetic  method,  as  its  name  im])lies,  starts  with  the 
attempt  to  train  scientifically  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  pupils  are  thoroly  drilled  in  the  vowels  and  consonants  of 
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the  strange  tongue.  “  These  sounds  are  considered  both  as 
isf)Iated  phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idiomatic  phrases.  The 
phrases,  in  turn,  are  combined  into  dialogs,  descriptions,  and 
stories.  At  this  stage  printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in 
phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary  spelling  is  carefully  kept 
from  the  students  during  the  elementary  period.  It  is  said  that 
the  transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography 
presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are 
constantly  displayed,  and  ev^ery  effort  is  made  to  familiarize 
the  class  with  the  surroundings,  the  institutions,  the  habits,  the 
character,  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  people  whose  lan¬ 
guage  it  is  learning.  The  phonetic  texts  gradually  increase 
in  length  and  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  latest  are  represent¬ 
ative  of  literature.  Inflections  and  syntax  are  studied  in¬ 
ductively.  Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written 
reproduction  of  matter  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  com¬ 
binations  of  familiar  phrases.  Systematic  grammar  is  re¬ 
served  for  a  late  stage,  and  translation  comes  last  of  all. 

“  This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline 
of  the  old  grammatical  instruction,  is  more  successful 
than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pronunciation  and 
in  giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  control  of  the 
spoken  language.  The  training  it  affords  can  hardly 
fail,  moreover,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student’s 
voice  and  his  enunciation  of  his  mother-tongue.  From 
the  standpoint  of  mnemonic  education,  too,  it  ranks  high.  In 
stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ‘  natural  ’  and  ‘  psy¬ 
chological  ’  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  attention.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  by  ear  and 
eye,  by  description,  and  by  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a 
correct  and  vivid  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried  farther 
by  the  phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school ;  but  there  is  no 
reason,  save  the  lack  of  rightly  i)repared  instructors,  why  this 
feature  should  not  be  introduced  into  every  method;  the  neglect 
of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  modern-language 
study.  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  system  of  inter¬ 
national  correspondence  between  school  children  of  different 
countries.” 
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An  extremely  useful  note  is  here  appended  regarding  this 
profitable  system  of  international  correspondence,  to  introduce 
which  to  the  American  public  much  has  already  been  done  by 
Professor  Magill  of  Swarthmore  College. 

In  the  report  the  importance  of  the  time  element  is  em¬ 
phasized  with  reference  to  the  phonetic  system,  a  consideration 
which  of  itself  is  a  bar  to  the  full  utilization  of  that  system 
in  American  schools,  where  the  roads  to  learning,  if  not  royal, 
must  be  at  least  fairly  direct  and  expeditious. 

And,  finally,  the  “  reading  ”  method  is  described  as  the 
method  commonly  prevalent,  namely,  the  study  of  texts  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  with  abundant  practice  in 
translation  at  sight,  leading  ultimately  to  the  ability  to  read 
the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  without  the  interposition 
of  English.  “  Grammar  and  composition  are  regarded  merely 
as  a  help  to  reading,  and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials;  some¬ 
times  accidence  and  syntax  are  first  learned  inductively,  but 
oftener  a  small  text-book  is  used  concurrently  with  transla¬ 
tion.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  good  English 
in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention; 
there  is  little  or  no  oral  exercise. 

“The  great  advantage  of  the  j)rocess  is  that  it  quickly  enable^' 
the  student  to  read  French  and  German  literature — not  with 
the  complete  appreciation  that  only  an  all-round  command  of 
the  language  can  give,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  with  which  good  classical  scholars  read  Latin. 
Indirectly  it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  good  style,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  and  precision  of  his  English  vocabulary;  it 
cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  upon  delicacies  of  e.xpression; 
it  exercises  the  memory  thru  the  enforced  retention  of  words 
and  idioms;  it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention 
to  the  points  of  resemblance  and  differences  in  various  tongues; 
and  the  exact  fitting  of  phrase  to  thought  forms  an  excellent 
discipline  for  the  judgment. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with 
only  one  aspect  of  language,  the  reading  method  is  lacking  in 
vivacity  and  in  stimulus  to  the  attention;  it  interests  only  the 
more  serious  pupils.  Moreover,  the  continued  use,  year  after 
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year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching — for  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  requires  but  little  special  training — may  prove  demoraliz¬ 
ing  to  the  instructor,  dull  his  appetite  for  self-improvement, 
and  make  him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with  his  qualifica- 
lions.” 

The  report  commends  no  one  method  exclusively,  but  with 
the  assumption  that  it  is  addressed  to  competent  teachers  makes 
these  recommendations :  “  For  very  young  children,  say,  up 
to  the  age  of  ten,  the  ‘  natural  ’  or  imitative  method  of  the 
nurse  or  the  governess,  with  some  help,  perhaps,  from  the 
‘  psychological  ’  method.  For  a  course  of  six  years,  beginning, 
say,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  combination  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  ‘  psychological  ’  and  ‘  phonetic  ’  methods,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  study  of  grammar;  after  that  a  more  thoro 
study  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  and  translation 
of  good  literature,  supplemented  by  oral  practice  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  written  composition.  For  a  four  years’  course,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  high  school,  a  similar  procedure  is  recom¬ 
mended,  the  division  between  the  ‘  psychological-phonetic  ’ 
and  the  ‘  reading  ’  methods  coming,  however,  somewhat  ear¬ 
lier,  say,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining  the  ‘  psychologi¬ 
cal  ’  and  ‘  phonetic  ’  methods  the  general  plan  of  the  former 
would  be  followed,  while  the  latter  would  be  imitated  in  its 
treatment  of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as  French  is 
concerned,  in  its  use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts.”  For 
any  shorter  course  the  “  reading  ”  method  is  advised,  accom¬ 
panied,  however,  by  scientific  training  in  pronunciation,  drill 
in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  oral 
practice. 

In  other  words,  the  true  teacher  is  to  be  a  master  of  methods, 
but  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  them.  His  own  system  is  to  be 
eclectic. 

The  report  continues  with  some  judicious  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  the  preparation  necessary  for  teaching,  setting  a  high 
standard,  but  one  not  too  high  nor  impracticable.  For  the 
true  interests  of  modern-language  study,  indeed,  it  is  essential 
that  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
be  the  best  attainable.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  overflow  of 
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college-trained  instructors,  for  whom  the  field  of  university 
instruction  is  growing  mcu'e  and  iiKjre  crowded  and  the  coni- 
])etition  undnly  keen.  The  ])ersonality  of  the  teacher  is  fur¬ 
ther  indicated  to  he  the  chief  element  in  educational  failure  or 
success. 

The  ensuing  section  of  the  report  discusses  hrielly  but,  on 
the  whole,  favorably  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  the 
lower  grades,  or  its  eciuivalent  pnjposition  of  extending  the 
length  of  the  high-school  course,  including  the  cpiestion  of  the 
proper  sefjuence  of  Latin  and  the  modern  languages.  The 
latter  question  is  left  undecided,  with  the  intimation  that  the 
important  ])oint  is  rather  the  adaptation  of  the  instruction  in 
either  language  to  the  abilities  of  the  ])upil.  For  the  thoro 
acquisition  of  a  modern  language,  however,  childhood  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  proper  time  rather  than  the  later  period  of  youth. 

The  concluding  sections  of  the  report  deal  specifically  with 
the  important  pro])osition  of  the  estahli.shment  of  the  three 
national  grades  of  pre])aratory  instruction  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  namely,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced;  giv¬ 
ing  for  each  grade  a  number  of  excellent  .specimen  examination 
papers,  which  are  not  presented,  to  he  sure,  as  perfect  models 
for  imitation ;  sections,  finally,  which  are  packed  with  valuable 
hints  of  every  kind  regarding  the  aims  to  he  sought  in  this  in¬ 
struction,  the  details  of  the  work  to  he  accomplished,  and  such 
practical  i)edagogical  suggestions  as  have  evidently  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  collective  and  collated  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  skilled  educators.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  varying  college  entrance  refiuirements,  which  practically 
range  already  among  the.se  three  national  grades,  may  he  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  he  .stated  in  terms  of  the  latter.  After  the  path 
indeed  has  been  so  jdainly  blazoned,  a  correlation  of  college 
re(|uirements  with  school  curriculum  seems  not  only  feasible 
hut  imperative. 

Horatio  S.  White 

CoRNKM,  University, 

iTIIAf'A.  N.  Y. 


THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


When  we  speak  of  the  public  high  school  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  thinking  of  an  ideal  school,  which  we  hope  may 
sometime  become  actual.  We  may  gratify  our  imagination 
by  picturing  it  in  such  perfect  forms  as  may  best  please  us;  but 
the  law  of  evolution  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  expect  only  a 
nineteenth-century  school  developed  and  improved.  We  are  to 
inquire,  therefore,  what  may  the  public  high  school  become 
when  certain  tendencies  even  now  at  work  shall  have  wrought 
out  their  ultimate  results;  when  certain  principles  now  com¬ 
manding  only  theoretical  assent  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
rules  governing  ordinary  practice;  when,  if  you  will,  the  edu¬ 
cational  heresy  of  this  age  shall  have  become  the  accepted  creed 
of  the  next. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  our  ideal  high  school 
will  be  a  school  for  the  development  of  individuality.  It  will 
aim  to  educate  boys  and  girls  according  to  their  several  needs 
and  capacities.  It  will  not  attempt  to  mold  them  all  to  one 
pattern;  nor  to  fill  all  their  minds  with  the  same  choice  but 
limited  assortment  of  useful  knowledge.  One  uniform  course 
of  study,  judiciously  composed  of  a  little  history,  a  little  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  little  foreign  lang^iage,  a  little  natural  science,  a  little 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  little  of  whatever  else  may  be  considered 
important  for  an  educated  person  to  know,  will  no  longer  be 
our  educational  fetich.  For  we  shall  then  understand  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrine  that  education  comes  not  so  much  from  what 
one  studies  as  from  hozv  he  studies;  that  interest  in  study, 
rather  than  the  thing  studied,  educates.  Our  school,  there¬ 
fore,  will  offer,  not  a  single  course  of  study  for  all  to  follow, 
but  many  courses.  Or  rather  it  will  offer  instruction  in  many 
branches  freely  open  for  all  to  choose  from.  Each  student 
will  frame  his  own  course  of  study  by  choosing  what  branches 
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he  pleases,  as  many  or  as  few  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  for 
as  many  years  as  may  suit  his  purpose  or  his  circumstances. 
This  choice  will  not  be  made  at  random.  It  will  be  made  in 
consultation  with  parents  or  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
teachers;  but  no  teacher  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  influence 
this  choice  for  convenience  of  school  administration.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  individual  student  will  outweigh  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  and  the  school  will  recognize  this.  'I'he  student 
who  takes  but  few  studies  at  a  time  will  not  suffer  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  students  who  take  more  studies  at  a  time; 
for  class  standing  will  be  no  more;  promotion  from  class  to 
class  at  a  year’s  end  on  a  general  average  of  marks  will  be  no 
more;  diplomas  of  graduation  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  three  or  four,  will  be  no  more;  all  such  artificial  in¬ 
ducements  to  industry  will  have  been  done  away;  and  the 
whole  interest  and  energy  of  each  student  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  particular  subjects  he  has  chosen  to  study.  His  one 
aim  will  be  not  to  keep  pace  with  his  class,  not  to  do  all  the 
work  that  others  are  doing,  not  to  obtain  an  average  of  marks 
high  enough  to  secure  promotion  and  win  a  diploma;  but,  better 
than  any  or  all  of  these,  to  master  thoroly  his  chosen  subjects 
of  study.  His  teacher’s  effort  will  be  to  help  him  in  the  vvor'.v 
he  has  chosen  to  do,  not  to  drive  him  thru  work  he  has  no  wish 
to  do.  His  diploma,  if  he  chooses  to  take  one,  will  show  just 
what  work  he  has  done  and  how  well  he  has  done  it.  The 
testimony  borne  by  such  a  diploma  will  be  explicit  and  valuable. 

Under  this  free  choice  of  studies  every  student  assumes 
largely  the  direction  of  his  own  education.  The  responsibility 
of  making  much  or  little  of  his  opportunities  rests  chiefly  with 
him.  Perhaps  his  working  under  a  lively  sense  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  in  itself  the  best  part  of  his  education.  If  he 
have  a  fixed  purpose,  as,  for  example,  preparation  for  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  will  plan  his  studies  accordingly.  Another  student 
may  have  the  same  purpose,  yet  plan  his  studies  differently; 
for  already  are  the  universities  of  this  country  giving  encour¬ 
agement  to  variety  in  courses  of  preparatory  study.  Again, 
a  student’s  fixed  purpose  may  be  to  prepare  himself  as  best  he 
can.  in  the  limited  time  at  his  command,  for  commercial  em- 
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ployment.  It  may  be  that  his  time  is  very  short,  and  that 
bookkeeping  is  about  the  only  study  he  can  afford  the  time  to 
take.  In  our  ideal  school  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  this 
study  in  his  first  year,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  till  his 
second  or  third  year,  and  meanwhile  to  expend  much  effort  on 
other  studies  which  are  heside  his  purpose.  Why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  he  be  obliged  to  spend  a  year  on  algebra  and 
history  and  botany  and  a  foreign  language  before  reaching  the 
study  he  chiefly  wishes  to  take?  And  when  he  has  reached  this 
study  in  his  second  year,  why  should  he  still  be  obliged  to 
spend  the  major  part  of  his  time  studying  more  mathematics, 
more  history,  more  natural  science,  and  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guage?  Is  it  that  he  may  get  “  an  all-round  education  ”?  or 
that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  grow  “  narrow-minded  ”  or 
“  mentally  one-sided  ”  by  attending  to  only  one  subject  of  study 
at  a  time?  Or  that  “  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  may  be  fully 
and  harmoniously  developed  ”  ?  These  answers  have  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sound.  They  are  apt  to  be  returned  by  those  who  find 
no  educational  efficacy  outside  the  established  curriculum  or 
in  any  detached  parts  of  the  curriculum — by  those  who,  if  they 
cannot  open  all  five  windows  of  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  open  any.  But  in  the  twentieth  century  such  answers  wilt 
no  more  be  heard;  for  no  longer  will  education  be  dominated 
by  an  abstract  theory  of  the  human  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
attentive  observation  and  study  will  be  given  to  individual  hu¬ 
man  minds;  to  the  end  that  each  may  receive  the  educational 
treatment  best  suited  to  it.  Nor  will  the  immediate  practical 
needs  of  individual  youth  be  ignored  in  the  effort  to  enforce  a 
theoretical  completeness  or  harmony  in  their  plans  of  study. 
The  boy  or  the  girl  just  from  the  lower  schools,  and  with  only 
one  year  or  two  years  to  g^ive  to  high-school  studies,  will  be 
welcomed  and  helped  to  use  that  brief  time  to  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  advantage.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  sacrifice  time 
or  inclination  to  the  theoretical  demands  of  an  established 
course  of  study.  No  pupil  will  be  required  to  take  studies  for 
which  he  has  no  use  in  order  to  gain  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  subjects  that  are  the  most  necessary  for  him  to  learn. 

But  the  pupil  who  has  no  definite  purpose  to  govern  him  in 
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his  choice  of  studies — will  not  a  predetermined  course  of 
study,  adapted  to  the  so-called  “  average  mind,”  be  the  best  for 
him  ?  No.  Let  him  assume  a  purpose,  if  he  have  it  not,  and 
thus  learn  how  to  become  responsible  for  his  own  education. 
The  earlier  this  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  one’s  own  education  is  awakened  the  better  are  the  results 
likely  to  be  in  the  end. 

Next,  let  it  be  said  that  our  ideal  high  school  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  will  be  a  school  for  the  development  of  high 
scholarship.  The  teachers  will  carry  their  instruction,  and 
the  pupils  their  acepurements,  to  much  higher  standards  than 
are  now  within  reach.  This  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  free 
choice  of  studies.  Each  student  will  select  a  few  studies  and 
carry  these  far  enough  to  realize  well-nigh  their  full  educational 
value.  Under  our  present  arrangements  a  student  must  learn 
a  little  of  many  things,  but  not  enough  of  any  one  thing  to 
make  his  knowledge  of  much  value  either  as  training  or  as 
information.  He  cannot  rise  far  above  a  certain  enforced 
mediocrity.  The  system  under  which  he  works  does  not  af¬ 
ford  him  the  opportunities,  even  if  it  held  out  the  incentives, 
for  making  superior  acquirements  in  particular  lines  of  study. 
I  he  chief  inducement  to  effort  now  held  out  to  him  is,  not  tl.e 
mental  gain  resulting  from  a  thoro  mastery  of  a  particular 
subject,  but  only  the  distinction  of  a  high  or  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  rank  in  all  the  studies  of  a  fi.xed  course. 

1'eachers  in  the  coming  century  will  probably  look  back  upon 
our  present  high-school  curriculum  with  curiosity  and  wonder. 
They  will  investigate  it  historically  to  learn  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  curriculum,  originally  simple  enough,  grew  more 
and  more  complicated  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  diversity  of  educational  needs;  how  it  got  crowded  with 
new  studies,  in  the  effort  to  keep  school  instruction  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge;  and  how  finally  it  be¬ 
came  a  positive  hindrance  to  education  and  was  deserted  for 
new  ways,  d'hey  will  wonder  how  a  good  education  was  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  old  curriculum;  for  with  them  it  will  have 
become  an  axiom  that  a  good  education  is  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  learning  many  things  imperfectly,  but  by  a  deep  study  of  a 
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few  things.  Better  one  window  of  the  soul  wide  open  than 
all  five  merely  ajar.  Again,  our  twentieth-century  high  school 
will  cover  a  broad  field.  In  it  will  be  taught  all  the  subjects 
now  taught  in  high  schools  and  many  more.  And  all  subjects 
will  be  taught  more  e.xtensively  than  now.  The  time  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  far  off  when  the  public  high  school  will  do  much  of 
the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  colleges;  while  the  colleges  will 
become  true  universities.  The  high-school  teachers  will  have 
the  learning  and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  college  professors. 
Our  school  will  become,  in  a  worthy  sense.  The  People's  Uni¬ 
versity.  Everything  worth  young  people’s  learning  will  be 
taught  there;  and  all  young  people  who  wish  to  learn  anything 
will  he  free  to  come  for  instruction  as  long  as  they  please. 
■Among  the  new  subjects  of  in.struction  there  will  he  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  domestic  science;  that  is,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  applied  to  the  arts  of  housekeeping.  Cookery 
will  be  carried  to  the  point  of  professional  skill,  especially  on 
the  line  of  cookery  for  the  sick  room.  Dressmaking  and  mil¬ 
linery  will  be  offered  in  substantial  courses.  Hygiene  and 
sanitation  will  be  taught  to  the  extent  of  making  competent 
heads  of  households  and  of  schools.  The  mechanic  arts  will 
be  carried  farther  than  now  and  in  more  variety  than  now, 
because  there  will  be  students  who  can  give  their  whole  time  to 
tliem. 

The  older  subjects  will  be  enlarged  .and  will  receive  each 
more  time.  More  Latin,  more  French,  and  more  German  will 
be  taught,  because  the  students  will  be  free  to  give  more  time 
and  effort  to  the  languages  when  released  from  the  obligation 
to  study  other  things  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way, 
more  mathematics,  more  physics,  and  more  chemistry  will  be 
taught,  tho  to  fewer  students;  because  these  branches  will  be 
taken  bv  those  students  only  who  wish  to  learn  them  and  can 
master  them. 

Some  branches  of  study,  which  now  receive  but  a  modicum 
of  time  and  attention,  will  be  very  greatly  enlarged;  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  educational  value  will  be  realized  to  an  extent 
not  now  possible.  Take,  for  instance,  drawing.  This  branch 
has  never  yet  received  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
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and  attention  due  to  its  educational  value;  and  the  .reason  is 
is  because  when  first  introduced  it  had  to  be  stuffed  into  a 
course  of  study  already  crowded,  there  to  be  taken  by  all 
students  alike,  whether  gifted  or  not  gifted  with  apti¬ 
tudes  for  art  instruction.  The  comparatively  little  draw¬ 
ing  that  was  taught  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  untalented  or  uninterested  many, 
and  was  altogether  insufficient  for  the  interested  and 
talented  few.  These  latter,  in  our  ideal  school,  will 
receive  abundant  instruction,  while  the  former  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  studies.  Then  will 
art  instruction  flourish  in  the  high  schools  as  now  it  cannot. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  botany  and  zoology,  subjects  of  high 
educational  value  when  studied  extensively,  but  well-nigh 
worthless  when  limited  to  the  mere  beginnings. 

Finally,  our  ideal  high  school  is  going  to  pay  supreme  re¬ 
gard  to  the  health  of  its  students  and  of  its  teachers.  The 
hygienic  conditions  relating  to  lessons,  study-hours,  food,  ven¬ 
tilation,  rest,  and  exercise  are  going  to  be  most  intelligently 
observed.  The  solid  five  hours  of  school  work  will  be  broken 
up  and  spread  over  a  larger  part  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
ample  time  about  mid-day  for  a  substantial  meal  and  for  rest 
after  the  meal.  The  meal  will  be  taken  sitting  at  table,  and 
not  huddled  against  a  lunch  counter  in  the  basement.  The 
teachers  will  also  sit  at  the  tables,  and  a  pleasant  decorum  will 
prevail.  The  fare  will  consist  of  more  beef  and  fewer  buns. 
Digestion  will  no  longer  be  impaired  by  irregular  meal  hours 
or  by  insufficient  or  improper  food.  These  matters  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  less  care  than  the  lessons.  Nor  will  physical  e.xer- 
cise  be  neglected.  It  will  be  taken  at  intervals  every  day;  and 
there  will  be  time  enough  given  to  it.  It  will  no  longer  be 
squeezed  into  the  chinks  of  a  well-nigh  solid  lesson  program 
or  lumped  for  the  week  into  parts  of  one  or  two  days.  There 
will  be  facilities  for  bathing  after  exercise  and  at  other  times. 
There  will  be  libraries  and  pleasant  reading  rooms.  Much  of 
the  study  now  done  at  home,  perhaps  all  of  it,  will  be  done  in 
the  schoolrooms.  Altogether,  the  schoolhouse  will  be  a  pleas- 
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ant  place,  in  which  the  whole  clay  can  be  passed  with  benefit  to 
both  mind  and  body. 

Complaints  of  overwork  will  be  heard  no  more;  for  in  our 
ideal  school,  emulation,  striving  for  high  rank,  and  struggling 
with  too  many  or  too  hard  lessons  to  escape  loss  of  promotion 
or  loss  of  diploma  will  have  no  place.  Each  girl  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  undertake  only  so  much  work  as  she  can  do  well  and 
without  impairment  of  health  and  vigor.  She  will  be  kept 
under  wise  hygienic  advice  and  control.  She  will  not  b? 
tempted  to  sacrifice  her  health  to  her  ambition.  The  same 
may  be  done  for  the  boys;  cmly  the  boys  are  much  less  i)rone  to 
risk  their  health  by  too  much  study. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  completion  of  a  given 
course  of  study  in  a  given  number  of  years  is  a  consideration 
of  no  importance  whatever  in  comparison  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  and  vigor  during  the  years  spent  in  the  high 
school.  There  ought  to  be  physical  improvement  during  these 
years.  Of  what  importance  is  the  amount  of  study  done  if 
the  student  is  physically  injured  in  doing  it?  One  or  two 
lessons  a  day  and  vigorous  health  therewith  will  give  a  better 
education  than  four  or  five  lessons  a  day  at  the  cost  of  head¬ 
aches,  weak  eyes,  disordered  nerves,  or  dyspepsia. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  DEPORTMENT  AND  THE  WEATHER 

Scientific  research  is  fast  robbing  our  much-abused  term 
“  chance  ”  of  its  raison  d'etre.  Perhaps  the  word  will  never 
entirely  lose  its  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  activities  which 
are  commonly  relegated  to  its  category  must  for  a  long  time 
remain  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  become  better  understood,  it  must  lose  much  of  the 
supernatural  quality  with  which  it  has  been  shrouded.  To¬ 
day  it  and  synonymous  terms  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
teacher’s  vocabulary.  How  often  it  “  happens  ”  in  her  par¬ 
lance  that  on  a  certain  day  nobody  had  a  good  lesson  or  the 
pupils  behaved  as  if  the  proverbial  “  Old  Nick  ”  had  got  hold 
of  them,  or  there  was  but  half  the  school  present  when  seem¬ 
ingly  but  an  adverse  fate  could  be  held  responsible  for  such 
conditions.  Not  a  few  observing  teachers  of  long  experience 
have  thought  they  have  discovered  this  malefactor  in  the 
weather,  and  have  been  (piite  outspoken  in  their  accusations  o*^ 
it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  weather  changes  are 
particularly  trying,  its  unpleasant  conditions  have  been  made 
by  the  teacher  a  scape-goat  upon  which  to  load  the  blame  for 
sins  which  with  justice  might  be  laid  nearer  home.  Yet  wide¬ 
spread  as  the  weather  opinions  are  among  teachers,  careful 
questioning  has  failed  to  show  any  great  concurrence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  or  how  great  are  the  effects  for  the  better  or  worse, 
which  definite  weather  conditions  exert. 

When  appealed  to,  some  were  certain  that  the  deportment 
was  at  its  best  on  bright  sunshiny  days,  while  others  were  just 
as  positive  that  during  the  opposite  condition  the  least  trouble 
was  experienced,  and  the  same  difference  of  opinion  existed 
with  respect  to  the  perfection  of  class  work.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  the  belief  existed  that  the  weather  had  its  effects 
both  upon  the  emotional  and  intellectual  state  of  the  pupil.  In 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  empirically  both  the  qualitative  and 
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quantitative  emotional  effect  of  different  weather  conditions 
uptni  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  the  problem,  some  of  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  this  pai)er,  was  undertaken. 
Recognizing  that  introspective  judgments  based  U])on  the 
memory  of  past  experience  is  liable  to  great  error,  records  were 
made  use  of  which,  tho  exact  and  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  problem,  were,  from  their  very  nature,  free  from  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  error  on  account  of  prejudice  or  personal  opinion. 
These  were  the  daily  record  of  deportment  in  the  schools — 
where  such  could  be  found — and  the  complete  record  of 
meteorological  conditions  as  ke])t  at  the  various  stations  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  The  study  was  made  for  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  large  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
for  the  entire  school  system  of  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.  The 
time  covered  by  the  study  was  two  years  for  the  former  city 
and  fourteen  for  the  latter.  The  evidences  of  disorder  and  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  studied  were,  from  necessity,  different  in  the 
two  places.  In  New  York  the  only  schools  in  which  daily 
record  of  deportment  is  kept,  and  that  only  in  a  few  cases, 
are  of  primary  grade;  hence  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  only 
applicable  to  the  younger  pupils.  The  registers  of  the  schools 
studied,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Superintendent  Jasper, 
were  carefully  gone  over,  and  the  daily  record  of  about  250 
pupils  for  those  years,  considered,  giving  in  all  108,020  single 
<lays’ attendance.  Of  this  number  of  days’  attendance,  14,083 
were  marked  imperfect  in  deportment.  The  marking  as  shown 
by  the  school  registers  was  on  a  scale  of  ten,  and  anything 
below  that  number  was  considered  imperfect,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  as  it  might 
be  indicated  by  a  smaller  or  larger  mark.  This  was  deemed 
advisable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  marking  of 
the  different  teachers.  Having  determined  the  exact  number 
of  demerits  giv'^en  for  each  one  of  the  500  or  more  school  days 
considered,  the  next  process  was  a  study  of  those  days  with 
respect  to  their  weather  conditions.  The  data  for  this  were 
taken  from  the  records  at  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  There  were  ascertained  the 
mean  temperature,  barometer  and  humidity,  the  total  move- 
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merit  of  the  wind,  the  character  of  the  day,  and  the  precipita¬ 
tion  for  each  one  of  the  school  days  of  those  two  years.  This 
done,  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  process  of  tabulation,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  need  not  be  given  here  (see  “  Conduct  and  the 
weather,”  Monograph  Supplement  No.  lo.  The  Psychological 
Review),  the  occurrence  of  misconduct  in  the  schools  under 
definite  weather  conditions  was  compared  with  the  prevalence 
of  those  conditions,  and  an  excess  or  deficiency  fi'r  any  of  the 
latter  noted.  For  example,  if  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  school  days  were  such  as  are  characterized  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  Fair,  the  law  of  numerical  probability  would  lead 
us  to  expect  the  same  jier  cent,  of  the  fourteen  thousand  mis¬ 
demeanors  to  have  occurred  on  such  days  if  the  character  of 
the  day  had  no  influence.  If  we  do  actually  find  that  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  occurred  under  such  conditions  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  those  days  were  ctinducive  to  disorder,  as 
indeed  this  study  has  seemed  to  show  them  to  be.  This 
method  and  process  of  reasoning  was  made  use  of  in  con¬ 
sidering  each  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  definite  conditions 
of  temperature,  barometer,  humidity,  and  precipitation,  and  the 
excesses  or  deficiencies  in  occurrence  under  each,  carefullly 
noted  and  comjnited  in  percentages  of  the  expected  number. 

'I'he  study  for  the  Denver  schools  was  identical  with  this  in 
every  detail  except  that  a  record  of  daily  deportment  was  not 
available,  and  that  of  coqioral  inuiishments  was  made  use  i>f. 
In  that  city  each  of  the  grade-school  principals  is  required  to 
report  to  the  superintendent  each  case  of  corjioral  ])unishment 
administered,  together  with  the  date  of  the  misdemeanor  for 
which  the  punishment  was  given,  and  these  notes,  furnished  for 
the  purposes  of  study  by  Superintendent  Gove,  were  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  study.  Six  hundred  and  six  of  these  notes 
were  on  file  for  the  years  1882-96  inclusive,  the  period  covered 
by  the  study.  To  give  any  considerable  number  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  study,  without  recourse  to  curves,  is  difficult; 
but  some  few  of  the  more  striking  discrepancies  between  the 
prevalence  of  given  meteorological  conditions  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  disorder  under  those  conditions  can  be  given. 

Temperature — High  temperatures,  as  recorded  at  the 
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Weather  Bureau,  did  not  increase,  but  rather  diminished  the 
number  of  bad  marks  given,  both  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  Denver.  The  largest  excesses  of  demerits  (twenty 
per  cent.)  were  for  temperatures  between  45°  and  60°  (mean), 
falling  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  normal  for  those  between  80° 
and  90°.  This  quieting  effect  of  high  temperatures  was  so 
contrary  to  the  expressed  observations  of  many  teachers,  who 
mentioned  heat  as  a  factor  disturbing  to  the  emotional  equilib¬ 
rium,  together  with  the  fact  that  cases  of  assault  and  suicide, 
which  were  similarly  studied,  increased  alarmingly  during 
hot  weather,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  temperature  reading 
at  the  Weather  Bureau  might  vary  so  largely  from  those  of 
the  cool,  well-ventilated  city  school  buildings  as  to  make  the 
former  useless  for  our  present  purpose.  Consequently,  as  a 
supplementary  study,  the  deportment  was  referred  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  schoolroom  itself,  which  is  observed  and  re¬ 
corded  by  the  teacher  in  each  of  the  New  York  City  schools  at 
three  stated  intervals  during  each  day’s  session.  This  showed 
that  the  supposition  stated  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one,  altho 
excessively  high  temperatures  were  still  shown  to  have  a  some¬ 
what  quieting  effect.  The  recorded  temperatures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  varied  from  60°  to  80°  Fahr.  Within  these 
limits,  those  below  68°  were  accompanied  by  less  misdemeanors 
than  the  normal,  hence  may  be  interpreted  as  quieting  in  ef¬ 
fect;  those  from  69°  to  73°  showed  about  the  normal;  from 
74°  to  77°  an  excess  averaging  about  eight  per  cent,  was  indi¬ 
cated.  while  the  highest  temperatures  recorded  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  deficiency  of  disorder,  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
the  normal  being  recorded  for  a  schoolroom  temperature  of 
79°.  This  decrease  of  active  disorder  for  conditions  of  most 
excessive  heat  was  shown  to  a  marked  degree  in  a  study  of  as¬ 
sault,  suicide,  and  discipline  in  the  penitentiary  made  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  this,  and  without  question  is  but  a  result  of  the 
physical  lassitude  which  everyone  feels  under  such  temperature, 
and  is  chronic  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  study  of  schoolroom  temperature  was  not  made  for 
Denver  because  of  lack  of  records. 

Barometer — Generalizing  from  the  effects  of  different  baro- 
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metrical  conditions,  as  shown  hy  the  study,  we  can  say  that 
for  low  readings  of  the  instrument  (below  thirty  inches)  the 
numhers  of  demerits  given  in  the  New  York  schools  and  the 
punishments  administered  in  Denver  for  the  same  corrected 
readings  were  above  the  normal,  while  for  high  barometers 
deficiencies  were  shown,  the  exact  excess  being  thirteen  per 
cent,  for  29.10,  and  the  deficiency  thirty-eight  for  30.10  at 
New  York.  It  perhajis  could  not  he  predicted  that  the  effects 
of  barometrical  conditions  would  he  the  same  for  the  two 
places,  since  the  difference  in  altitude  between  them  is  such  as 
to  make  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury  column  five  inches  less 
in  the  Colorado  city  than  at  the  sea  level.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  apparent  marked  effect  of  the  barometer  is  not  due  to 
the  actual  weight  of  the  atmo.sjihere,  since  the  entire  variation 
at  any  given  place  is  but  one-fifth  of  the  difference  experienced 
in  going  from  one  of  the  two  places  cited  to  the  other.  It 
seems  more  jirobable  that  other  meteorological  conditions  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  barometer  are  the  effective  agents.  As  the  ba¬ 
rometer  is  usually  low  during  storms,  it  may  be  the.se,  altho 
showing  u])on  the  barometer  curve  becau.se  of  the  coincidence 
of  conditions.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  for  some  little 
time  before  storms  of  unusual  violence,  sometimes  as  much  as 
forty-eight  hours,  a  condition  exists  which  strongly  affects 
many  jieople,  both  physiologically  and  mentally.  It  seems 
plausible  to  supjiose  that  this  condition  may  be  shown  by  the 
barometer,  tho  more  work  must  be  done  to  demimstrate  it  as 
a  fact. 

Humidity — In  the  study  of  this  condition  some  startling  dis- 
ckisures  are  made,  d'o  generalize,  they  are  that  conditions 
of  low  humidity  are  accompanied  by  very  many  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  misdemeanors  in  the  schools,  while  high 
humidities  show  corresponding  deficiencies.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  those  “  muggy,”  “  sticky  ”  days,  when  everybody 
feels  it  a  particular  prerogative  to  be  “  out  of  sorts,”  are  of  the 
latter  class,  this  seems  (|uite  incomiirehensible.  Yet  in  Denver 
humidities  between  10  and  30,  conditions  never  experienced 
at  sea  level,  were  accomjianied  by  six  times  the  iKirmal  num¬ 
ber  of  misdemeanors,  and  in  New  York,  those  between  50  and 
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55  showed  an  excess  of  thirty-three  per  cent.,  or  one-third 
more  than  the  normal.  The.se  facts  arc  without  doubt  due  to 
tlie  electrical  state  of  the  dry  atmosphere  indicated. 

The  earth,  for  its  entire  surface,  has  been  found  to  he 
char},a*d  with  static  electricity  of  a  negative  character.  This  is 
not  supposed  to  he  a  property  of  the  earth  itself,  hut  to  he 
generated  by  the  friction  of  objects  on  its  surface  and  of  air 
particles  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  under  a  discussion  of  which 
condition  we  .shall  again  allude  to  it. 

It  is  also  supposed  that  the  ])otential  of  this  static  charge  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  directly  proportional  to  the  non¬ 
conductivity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  this  were  an 
ah.solutc  non-conductor  its  effect  would  he  similar  to  that  of 
the  glass  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  earth  rc])rescnting  one  of  the 
tinfoils  of  the  jar  and  the  clouds  representing  the  other;  hut 
the  properties  of  electrical  conduction  of  the  atmosphere  de¬ 
crease  with  its  moisture  or  humidity,  with  the  neces.sary  con- 
sc(|uence  that  tho.se  ])ortions  of  the  earth’s  .surface  which  are 
insulated  by  a  very  dry  atmosi)here  are  continually  being 
charged  without  being  able  to  discharge  convectively  their 
burden  to  the  clouds,  or  the  higher  strata  of  air  which  contain 
electricity  of  the  opposite  character.  As  a  consequence  those 
regif)n.s  where  the  conditions  of  humidity  arc  low  are  normally 
highly  electrified,  and  the  regions  thcm.selves  vary  with  respect 
to  the  ])otcntial  of  their  charge  as  the  humidity  varies;  the  ])o- 
tential  being  strongest  where  the  humidity  is  lowest.  Actual 
experiment  has  proved  that  this  pf)tential  is  sometimes  very 
high.  This  accounts  for  the  excessive  effect  of  low  humidi¬ 
ties  for  Denver,  altho  the  condition  exists  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
New  York.  The  effect  of  an  increased  electrical  potential  of 
the  atmosphere  is  to  stimulate  the  output  of  nervous  energy 
and  incrca.se  the  motor  activity.  In  this  we  have  the  key  to 
the  children’s  troubles,  most  of  which  are  due  to  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  animal  life  which  could  not  he  controlled  during  the 
long  school  hours,  and  from  the  necessity  of  our  school  system 
merited  discipline. 

Wind — Tn  this  characteristic  of  the  weather  we  have  an¬ 
other  condition,  the  mental  effects  of  which  the  peculiar 
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weather  of  Colorado  accentuates.  Altho  in  any  region  high 
winds  seem  to  have  an  unpleasant  influence  upon  the  nerves 
of  some  individuals,  upon  the  high  plateaus  of  our  Western 
States  one  who  can  preserve  his  emotional  equilibrium  dur¬ 
ing  their  prevalence  is  the  exception.  And  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  their  total  movement  there  for  the  year 
is  only  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  New  York.  The  study  of 
the  deportment  of  the  school  children  of  the  latter  city  under 
different  conditions  of  wind  shows  that  demerits  were  given  in 
larger  numbers  on  days  when  the  movement  was  moderate 
for  the  locality:  that  is,  between  250  and  500  miles  for  the 
day.  For  velocities  above  the  latter  amount  the  numbers  were 
below  the  normal,  and  practically  calm  days  showed  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  In  a  large  city  like  New 
York  this  latter  fact  may  be  due  to  the  lessened  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  because  of  the  depletion  by  respira¬ 
tion  and  fires  without  fresh  air  being  brought  in  to  replace  it, 
with  the  consequent  increase  of  carbonic  gas.  Dr.  J.  B.  Cohen ‘ 
has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  England,  averages 
nearly  three  times  (for  some  observations  more  than  four 
times)  that  in  the  outskirts.  Altho  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  fact,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  differences  which  he 
found  may  have  been  due  very  largely  to  differences  in  cir¬ 
culation  brought  about  by  varying  velocities  of  the  wind. 
Certainly  when  the  movement  was  very  violent  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  could  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  city  air  and  in 
that  of  the  country.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  oxygen 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  life,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  conditions  shown 
by  our  curves  were  in  some  way  influenced  by  their  varying 
quantities.  In  fact,  basing  conclusions  upon  the  theory  of 
vitality  already  expressed,  we  should  expect  just  what  is  shown 
by  them;  that  is,  if  an  insufficiency  of  oxygen  and  the  uni¬ 
versally  accompanying  excess  of  carbon  clioxide  be  devitaliz¬ 
ing  conditions,  under  them  we  might  expect  a  deficiency  of 
misdemeanors  due  to  a  superabundance  of  animal  life,  as  with¬ 
out  doubt  those  of  the  school  children  are,  for  the  most  part. 

•  See  Smithsonian  reports,  1895,  p.  573. 
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This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  upon  calm  days,  the 
death  rate  for  the  city  is  high  and  school  attendance  small 
(nearly  three  times  the  usual  number  absent),  both  of  which 
facts  indicate  depleted  vitality. 

As  has  been  intimated  for  the  Denver  climate,  high  winds 
have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  deportment;  daily  move¬ 
ments  of  between  300  and  350  miles  showing  an  excess  in  pun¬ 
ishable  misdemeanors  of  200  per  cent.;  between  350  and  400 
miles  of  450  per  cent.;  between  450  and  550  miles  of  400  per 
cent.  These  velocities,  altho  little  more  than  moderate  for 
New  York,  are  the  highest  registered  for  the  Colorado  climate. 
The  undoubted  cause  of  these  excesses  is  alluded  to  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  efifects  of  low  humidities  in  such  a  climate.  That 
the  wind  alone  is  not  productive  of  .such  results  is  shown  by 
the  study  of  its  influence  for  the  climate  of  New  York.  There 
those  velocities  which  are  so  disastrous  for  Denver  seem  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  mental  effects  whatever. 

As  was  said  in  the  paragra])h  just  alluded  to.  the  electrical 
potential  at  the  earth’s  surface  nominally  increases  in  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  humidity.  It  may  also  be  said  with  just 
as  much  truth  that  humidity  remaining  the  same,  the  electrical 
potential  increases  directly  as  the  movement  of  the  wind.  The 
electrical  state  is  in  every  respect  one  of  static  or  frictional 
electricity,  and,  just  as  in  the  ])hysical  laboratory,  the  elec- 
trophorus  takes  less  rubbing,  or  the  plate  machine  fewer  turns 
to  become  charged  on  a  dry  day  than  on  a  moist  one,  so  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  West  a  moderate  movement  of  the  wind 
produces  effects  which  no  hurricanes  can  bring  about  in  the 
relatively  humid  East. 

No  very  carefully  tabulated  data  are  required  to  demonstrate 
those  effects  in  a  qualitative  way.  When  both  conditions  for 
producing  the  highest  potential — that  is.  low  humidity  and  high 
wind — come  together,  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
is  very  noticeable.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  teacher 
deploring  the  conditions  because  of  the  fact  that  she  could  “  do 
nothing  wdth  the  children.”  and  no  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
altitudes  of  the  West  has  failed  to  notice  the  neurotic  effects 
of  these  conditions. 
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Character  of  the  day  and  Precipitation — Days  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  Wcatlier  Bureau  as  “  Fair,”  “  Ft.  Cloudy,” 
and  “  Cloudy  ”  when  the  sun  is  obscured  for  3-10  or  less,  4-10 
to  7-10,  or  more  than  8-10  of  the  hours  from  its  rise  to  its 
set,  respectively.  Under  the  head  of  Precipitation  were  con¬ 
sidered  separately  days  upon  which  there  was  rain  or  snow, 
and  days  upon  which  there  was  neither,  without  in  any  way 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount. 

To  state  in  brief  the  results,  the  number  of  misdemeanors 
was  least,  both  for  New  York  and  Denver,  upon  cloudy  days 
upon  which  there  was  precipitation,  and  most  upon  cloudy  days 
upon  which  there  was  neither  rain  nor  snow.  For  fair  days  the 
number  was  above  the  normal,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  the 
part  cloudy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  also  that  this  same 
relation  exists  for  suicide,  altho  the  deficiency  for  wet,  cloudy 
days  is  still  more  marked. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  a  query  which 
must  arise  in  the  mind  of  anyone  reading  this  paper,  namely : 
”  Are  not  other  factors  influencing  deportment  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  weather?  Is  not  a  stomach  ache  or  some 
childish  disappointment  at  home  the  cause  of  Johnnie’s  emo¬ 
tional  state  at  school,  and  not  the  weather?”  In  answer  ve 
most  assuredly  say  “  yes  ”  for  Johnnie  as  an  individual,  but 
for  Johnnie  as  a  class  “  no.”  The  weather  is  the  only  feature 
in  the  environment  which  changes  for  all  alike,  and  in  treating 
the  large  number  of  data  considered,  individual  disappoint¬ 
ments  would  negative  each  other’s  effect  and  prove  purely  acci¬ 
dental  to  the  problem.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  would 
occur  any  more  frequently  under  one  tneteorological  condition 
than  another  and  if,  in  the  long  run,  we  discover  an  unequal 
distribution  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  the  only  factor  varying 
for  all  simultaneously,  we  have  a  logical  right  to  postulate  a 
causal  nexus.  Popularly  such  a  belief  has  always  existed. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter 

Statk  Ndrmai.  School, 

Gkei  i  EY,  Colo. 


VI 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  clearly  defined 
movement  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  offering  courses 
in  agriculture  to  improve  the  instruction  given  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  This  movement  has  had  three  distinct  phases :  ( i  )  The 
elevation  of  entrance  requirements;  (2)  the  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  courses,  and  (3)  the  division  of  the  general 
subject  of  agriculture  into  branches  to  be  taught  by  specialists. 
For  a  time  this  w^ork  was  carried  on  by  individual  colleges,  each 
making  changes  in  its  own  way.  but  more  recently  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  for  the  improvement  of  college  courses  in  agriculture 
has  been  made  thru  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  This  Association  em¬ 
braces  a  great  variety  of  colleges,  which,  with  one  exception, 
offer  courses  in  a  number  of  different  subjects,  in  addition  to 
those  in  agriculture.  Recognizing  the  need  of  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  requirements  for  entrance,  as  well  as  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  at  its  convention  in  1894,  the  Association  appointed  a 
committee  on  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  and 
degrees.  The  members  of  this  committee  were ;  C.  S.  Murk- 
land,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  A.  W.  Harris,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine;  G.  W.  Atherton,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  J.  M.  McBryde,  president  of  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  T.  1'.  Hunt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  University.  Its  final  report, 
presented  two  years  later,  was  adopted.  This  report  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  standard  series  of  entrance  reciuirements  for  all 
college  courses  (including  those  in  agriculture)  the  following 
subjects:  (i)  physical  geography,  (2)  United  States  history, 
(3)  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system;  (4)  algebra  to 
quadratics;  (5)  English  grammar  and  composition,  together 
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with  the  English  requirements  of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;  (6)  plane  geometry; 
(7)  one  foreign  language;  (8)  one  of  the  natural  sciences; 
(9)  ancient,  general,  or  English  history.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  colleges  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  not  in  a  position  to  immediately  insist  on  these  en¬ 
trance  requirements  the  committee  suggested  that  all  should 
unite  in  requiring  the  first  five  subjects  as  a  minimum  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  their  lowest  collegiate  class.  For  all  four-years’ 
courses,  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  it  was  urged  that  the 
colleges  should  require  the  following  general  studies:  (i) 
Mathematics,  at  least  thru  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom¬ 
etry;  (2)  physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  in  each; 
(3)  English  language  and  literature;  (4)  other  languages 
(one,  at  least,  modern) ;  (5)  mental  science  and  logic  or  moral 
.science;  (6)  constitutional  law;  (7)  social,  political,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  science. 

That  portion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  entrance 
requirements  which  relates  to  the  subjects  essential  to  all 
courses,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  the 
equivalent  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  and  lectures,  together  with 
ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work,  or  practicums,  including  the  time 
devoted  to  military  science  and  drill.  Upon  this  basis  the  above-mentioned 
general  studies  should  be  assigned  a  relative  importance,  approximately,  as 
follows  : 


Algebra,  .... 

Hours 

75 

Modern  languages. 

Hours 

•  340 

Geometry . 

40 

Psychology, 

60 

Trigonometry, 

40 

Ethics  or  logic. 

40 

Physics  (classroom  work). 

75 

Political  economy. 

60 

Physics  (laboratory  work). 

75 

General  history,  . 

80 

Chemistry  (classroom  work). 

75 

Constitutional  law. 

50 

Chemistry  (laboratory  work), 
English,  .  .  .  . 

75 

200 

Total,  . 

.  .285 

The  total  number  of  hours  included  in  a  four-years’  course,  allowing 
fifteen  hours  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  would  be  2140;  with  ten  hours’ 
laboratory  work,  or  practicums,  added,  3600.  In  general  terms,  therefore, 
the  foregoing  general  studies  should  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  the  work 
required  for  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

Tn  1895  Association  appointed  a  .standing  committee  on 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  which  has  thus  far  presented 
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four  reports  of  progress.  The  members  of  this  committee  are : 
J.  II.  Connell,  professor  of  agriculture.  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  'I'exas;  A.  C.  True,  director  of  Office 
of  lL\i)eriment  Stations,  Unitetl  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  T.  F.  Hunt,  professor  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  H.  T.  French,  professor  of  agriculture.  University  of 
Idaho,  and  H.  H.  Wing,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  and 
animal  industry,  Cornell  University,  New  York.  Taking  up 
the  work  where  the  committee  on  entrance  requirements  left 
it.  this  committee  first  suggested  that  the  following  subjects 
he  added  to  the  general  subjects  named  above,  to  complete  the 
four  years’  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science ; 


Agriculture,  ........ 

Horticulture  and  forestry,  ...... 

Veterinary  science,  including  anatomy. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  in  addition  to  general  requirement 
Botany  (including  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology). 
Zoology  (including  entomology),  .... 

Physiology.  ......  .  . 

Geology.  ......... 

Meteorology,  ........ 

Drawing,  ......... 


In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work,  or 
practicums,  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation.  In 
this  way  the  total  number  of  hours  in  a  four-years’  course  is  made  2900, 
instead  of  3600,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  on  entrance  requirements. 

It  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  subject  of  agriculture  (in  its 
narrower  technical  sense),  486  hours,  as  follows:  (i)  Agron¬ 
omy  or  plant  production,  132  hours;  (2)  zootechny  or  animal 
industry,  162  hours;  (3)  agrotechny  or  agricultural  technol¬ 
ogy,  72  hours;  (4)  rural  engineering  or  farm  mechanics,  60 
hours,  and  (  5 )  rural  economics  or  farm  management,  60  hours. 
It  has  since  presented  somewhat  detailed  outlines  of  courses 
in  agronomy  and  ztxitechny. 

Some  of  the  general  considerations  on  which  the  work  of 
this  committee  has  been  based  are  thus  stated  in  its  fourth 
report : 
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(1)  Tiie  arrangement  of  the  topics  to  be  taught  under  eacli  head  in  a 
logical  and  pedagogical  order  has  been  deemed  of  fundamental  importance. 
Unless  the  facts  and  principles  taught  under  the  general  head  of  tigriculture 
can  be  reduced  to  a  pedagogical  system  and  correlation,  it  will  be  diflicult 
to  maintain  for  agriculture  tliat  |)osition  in  our  educatiotuil  scheme  to  which 
we  believe  it  is  fairly  entitled.  The  syllabus  of  the  committee  should  there¬ 
fore  be  judged  primarily  with  reference  to  its  conformation  to  sound 
jredagogical  principles.  The  danger  is  that  too  much  stress  will  be  laid  on 
the  i)resent  and,  as  we  sincerely  hope,  temporary  exigences  of  particular 
colleges  as  affecting  the  scope  and  order  of  their  course  in  agriculture. 
While  the  committee  desires  to  have  the  outcome  of  its  work  practical  as 
well  as  correctly  theoretical,  it  believes  that  it  is  to  consider  first,  what  is  the 
most  perfect  arrangement  of  an  agricultural  course  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint,  and  afterward,  how  such  a  course  may  be  wisely  tidapted  to  the 
prudential  necessities  of  existing  institutions. 

Agtiin,  we  ask  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  order  and  method 
of  treatment  followed  in  certain  widely  used  text-books  and  manuals  may 
not  be  deemed  so  firmly  established  as  correct  as  to  preclude  further  inquiry 
in  this  direction.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  we  should  have  reverence  for 
the  standard  authorities  of  our  school  days  and  college  lecture  rooms,  but 
it  is  an  easy  step  from  this  to  confound  creed  with  revelation.  And  at  this 
stage  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  education  we  believe  that  a  most 
necessary  thing  is  to  submit  existing  manuals  to  rigid  examination  with 
reference  to  their  pedagogical  merits.  It  may  be  a  difficult  thing  for  some 
of  us  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  any  revised  version  of  agricultural 
scriptures,  but  unless  we  bring  to  this  discussion  an  open  mind  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  examine  the  subject  from  differetU  points  of  view,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  enter  upon  it. 

(2)  The  committee  has  deemed  it  wisest  to  jilan  the  course  in  different 
branches  of  agriculture  without  special  reference  to  the  titles  of  the  teachers 
who  might  be  called  upon  to  teach  the  different  topics  included  therein. 
In  our  view  it  makes  little  difference  whether  some  unfortunate  “professor 
of  agriculture  ”  is  compelled  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  guiding  the 
student  thru  the  entire  course,  or  whether  numerous  specialists  give 
their  combined  energies  to  the  task.  Thus  different  parts  of  agronomy 
might  be  taught  by  the  chemist,  physicist,  fertilizer  expert,  botanist, 
agrostologist,  plant  culturist,  etc.  ;  or  zodtechny  by  the  psysiologist, 
veterinarian,  expert  breeder,  dairy  farmer,  sheep  husbandman,  etc. 

Again,  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  taught  under  different  topics  will 
naturally  vary  with  the  previous  training  of  the  |)upil  in  scientific  subjects, 
and  with  the  provision  made  in  other  courses  for  instruction  in  subjects 
related  to  agriculture.  Thus,  if  the  student  has  had  or  is  to  have  a  thoro 
course  in  geology,  he  will  not  need  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  topics 
included  under  “origin  of  soils”  in  the  course  in  agronomy  ;  or  if  soil 
physics  is  a  separate  department  of  instruction,  matters  relating  to  the 
properties  and  moisture  of  soils  need  not  be  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  course 
in  agronomy  ;  or  the  discussion  of  fertilizers  may  be  largely  turned  over  to 
the  course'in  agricultural  chemistry. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined  strongly  to  conteiul  that  in  the 
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courses  of  agriculture  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  instruction  shoukl  be 
adopted,  and  that  all  the  topics  shoukl  be  included  which  are  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  different  jiarts  of  the 
subjects.  VVe  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture, 
secondary  and  complex  in  its  nature,  and  deriving  its  facts  and  principles 
very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from  other  more  primary  sciences,  but  after  all 
to  be  differentiated  as  a  distinct  entity  from  the  other  sciences,  however 
dependent  it  may  be  on  them  for  its  materials.  Anil  we  urge  that  one 
radical  defect  of  agricultural  instruction  thus  far  has  been  that  so  much  of 
tile  teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  has  been  done  in  a  disjointed  way  by 
exjierts  in  different  branches  of  science.  The  student  has  therefore  often 
not  had  the  subject  of  .agriculture  presented  to  him  as  a  connected  whole 
with  related  parts,  and  has  for  this  reason  failed  to  appreciate  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture,  or  has  not  learned  to  make 
any  useful  application  of  what  he  has  learned  in  various  sciences  to  either 
the  theory  or  the  practice  of  .agriculture.  Thus,  we  believe,  for  example, 
that  however  much  the  student  may  have  learned  or  will  learn  about  the 
physiology  of  plants,  or  the  physics  of  soils,  or  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers, 
at  some  period  in  his  agricultural  course  he  shoukl  h.ave  all  these  subjects 
grouped  together  in  a  course  in  agronomy  and  there  learn  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of  crops  in  actual 
agricultural  practice.  If  the  student  has  had  considerable  previous  training 
in  vegetable  physiology,  soil  physics,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  the  wise 
teacher  will  take  advantage  of  this  by  quizzes  or  a  system  of  references,  and 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  this  gives  him  to  enter  more  deeply  into  complex 
topics  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  involving  a  combination  of  the 
preliminary  sciences;  or  if  a  more  complete  course  in  these  other  sciences 
awaits  the  student,  the  teacher  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  shoukl  confine 
himself  to  such  an  outline' as  will  show  the  necessary  relation  of  these 
sciences  to  the  science  and  pr.actice  of  agriculture,  and  deeply  impress  upon 
the  student  the  great  desirability  of  his  improving  every  opportunity 
for  wider  scientific  training  if  he  would  most  thoroly  comprehend  the 
intricacies  and  subtleties  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  In  our  view,  the 
teaching  of  any  secondary  science  such  as  meteorology,  geography,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  agriculture,  involves  a  peikagogical  scheme  which  brings  together 
into  a  consistent  whole  whatever  more  or  less  disconnected  facts  and 
princi|)les  of  other  sciences  related  to  the  composite  science  have  already 
been  learned  by  the  student,  and  which  at  the  same  time  leads  the  student 
to  desire  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  acquaintance  with  the  basal  sciences, 
however  long  he  may  study  the  composite  one.  One  of  the  great  peda¬ 
gogical  advantages,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  such  a  science  as  that  of  agricul¬ 
ture  enjoys  is  that  it  necessitates  a  broadly  related  knowledge  of  a  nund)er 
of  basal  sciences.  If  generally  and  efficiently  taught  in  our  colleges,  it  will 
do  much  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influences  of  a  narrow  specialism 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  fostered  by  a  false  eclecticism.  This  requires, 
however,  that  .agriculture  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects  shall  be 
treated  .as  a  distinct  entity  and  not  be  hopelessly  dismembered  in  the 
scheme  of  college  instruction. 

(3)  While  we  h.ave  held  somewhat  rigidly  to  the  foregoing  pedagogical 
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considerations,  we  liave,  nevertheless,  .attempted  to  make  a  sclieme  suffi¬ 
ciently  elastic  to  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  re(|uirements  of  institutions  hav- 
in;r  consider.thle  variations  in  the  grade  of  agricultural  instruction,  and 
differing  widely  in  the  numher  of  teachers  and  of  courses  in  scientific  and 
other  sul)jects.  Kor  this  reason  we  h.ave  refrained  from  making  definite 
suggestions  regarding  the  amount  of  time  to  he  given  to  different  topics, 
and  have  ctilled  attention  to  the  fact  th.it  the  number  of  different  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  which  it  will  he  well  to  consider  in  detail  will  properly 
vary  with  circumsttinces.  'Fite  kind  of  agriculture  in  the  environment  of 
any  institution  will  naturally  suggest  the  various  limitations  of  this  hranch 
of  the  .agricultural  course,  hut  aside  from  this  such  conditions  as  lack 
of  teachers  or  etjuipinent  will  largely  determine  the  extension  or  restriction 
of  these  topics. 

W  hile  the  rejtorts  of  this  committee  have  been  presented 
merely  as  progress  reports  and  the  indorsement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  been  asked  for  thus  far,  it  is  believed  that  its 
work  has  already  done  much  toward  bringing  to  a  focus  the 
efforts  of  the  colleges  to  strengthen  their  courses  in  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
their  Association,  legislatures  and  boards  of  trustees  are  mov¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  and  generously  in  the  direction  of  erect¬ 
ing  and  ecpiipping  buildings  in  which  the  several  branches  of 
agriculture  may  be  taugbt  by  tbe  laboratory  methods  common 
in  the  teaching  of  kindred  subjects.  Instead  of  a  single 
professf)r  of  agriculture  we  now  more  frequently  find  a 
corps  of  specialists  dividing  agricultural  topics  between 
them.  The  development  of  the  work  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  e.\|)eriment  stations  established  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  as  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  has  made  it  conqiaratively  easy  to  accomjdish  this 
sjiecialization  in  both  the  college  and  the  station.  The  sta¬ 
tion  needs  the  agricultural  specialists  for  its  inve.stigations, 
and  when  the  college  realizes  that  agriculture  should  also  he 
divided  for  purposes  of  instruction,  an  arrangement  is  easily 
and  naturally  made  by  whicb  these  specialists  give  a  part  of 
their  time  to  teaching. 
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A.  C.  True 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  on  the  theory 
that  every  good  secondary  school  should  place  before  its  teach¬ 
ers  a  numbers  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  books  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  on  their  work.  Even  in  places  where  a  large  and  well- 
selected  department  of  education  exists  in  public  or  other 
libraries,  the  value  of  such  a  collection  in  the  school  building, 
if  possible  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
teaching  force,  is  obvious.  It  is  eminently  to  the  advantage 
of  the  school  work  that  its  staff  should  have  immediate  access 
to  the  best  current  educational  i)eriodicals,  to  the  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  education,  to  the  biographies  of  great 
educators,  and  to  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  their 
profession.  This  may  be  taken  for  granted.  A  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  princi])les  governing  the  selection  of  the  books 
enumerated  in  this  list  may  forestall  criticism  and  prove  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  formation  and  purchase  of  other  teachers’ 
libraries. 

Secondary  schools  occupy  a  most  trying  position  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world.  Their  students  are  iti  the  adolescent  age. 
Their  courses  of  study  are  somewhat  more  logical  than  those 
of  the  ui)per  elementary  grades,  and  much  less  free  than  those 
of  the  college.  Their  teachers  should  be  persons  familiar  with 
the  broad  range  of  their  subjects,  while  compelled  to  tread 
repeatedly  a  narrow  and  short  portion  of  it.  Correlation  of 
studies,  saving  of  time,  drill  and  discipline,  routine,  iteration 
and  reiteration,  necessarily  absorb  the  greatest  part  of  their 
attention.  Therefore,  their  professional  reading  should  largely 
he  directed  toward  correcting  the  natural  tendency  of  their 
work  to  make  them  slaves  of  routine,  to  narrow  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  and  to  separate  them  from  the  ever-widening  circle  of 
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knowledge  and  fresh  investigation.  Accordingly,  this  list  in¬ 
cludes  much  biography,  history,  and  what  I  have  somewhat 
loosely  termed  philosophy  of  education. 

I  take  it  that  the  large  proportion  of  biography  does  not 
need  defense.  Biography  is  not,  perhaps,  history  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  severe  type;  but  the  study  of  it  is  most  certainly 
a  source  of  inspiration,  a  comfort,  and  a  spur. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  works  on  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  word  will  suffice.  The  general  works  treating  of  the 
subject  in  a  large  way  will,  of  course,  pass  muster  easily;  but 
the  others  have  been  chosen  advisedly,  not  because  they  form 
all  that  is  esteemed  valuable,  but  because  they  represent  typical 
institutions,  countries,  or  phases  of  education.  As  this  list  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  a  certain  regard  has  been  had  to  the 
history  of  local  and  neighboring  institutions.  Changes  in  the 
books  on  these  subjects  can,  of  course,  be  made  in  supplying 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  English  secondary  schools  receive 
considerable  attention.  This  arises  from  the  conviction  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  in  our  own  work  from  the  men  who 
have  brought  the  great  public  schools  of  England  to  so  high  a 
state.  While  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  very  different, 
the  children  are  much  the  same;  and  we  can  learn  much,  if  we 
will,  from  these  historic  and  most  efficient  schools. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  at  close  classification;  nor 
is  any  defense  presented  for  certain  anomalies  which  every 
librarian  and  student  will  easily  detect.  A  large  and  liberal 
heading  under  which  books  may  be  purchased  is  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  thing.  After  they  are  bought,  close  classification  may 
profitably  be  employed  in  shelving  them. 

Many  books  that  are  usually  found  in  the  bibliographies  of 
education  are  not  in  this  list — greatly  to  its  advantage,  in  my 
('pinion.  The  purpose  that  the  books  are  to  serve  has  ex¬ 
cluded  much  that  is  good,  while  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  not 
retained  more  than  a  minimum  of  that  which  is  weak  or  bad. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  books  in  this  list  are  in  the  English 
language.  This  limitation  has  not  been  adopted  without  due 
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thought  and  deliberation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
decision  in  this  matter  will  commend  itself  to  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  this  list,  either  to 
guide  their  own  reading,  or  in  purchasing. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  head  of  the  Academic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  this  list  owes  its 
inception,  and  to  his  constant  criticism  and  suggestion  is  due 
whatever  excellence  it  possesses.  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks  to  him  and  to  Professors  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  and  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  to  President  William  H. 
Payne,  for  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

William  Warner  Bishop 

Polytechnic  iNsirnriE, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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S1.50. 
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203.  Clark,  H.  B.  Public  schools  of  Chicago,  a  sociological  study.  Chi¬ 
cago  University  Press,  1897.  50  cents. 

204.  Rice,  J.  M.  Public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  New 
York:  Century  Co.,  1893.  St-5o. 

205.  Russell,  J.  FI.  German  higher  schools.  New  York ;  Longmans, 
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206.  Shar|)less,  Isaac.  English  education  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
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207.  White,  Emerson  E.  School  management .  New  York  :  American 
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209.  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Manual  of  school  law.  Syracuse  :  Bardeen, 
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210.  Burnham,  W.  H.  liibliography  of  school  hygiene.  Worcester, 
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A  number  of  the  books  in  this  list  are  now  out  of  print.  These  may 
easily  be  obtained  thru  any  reputable  agent  or  by  private  purchase.  The 
cost  of  the  out-of-print  books  will,  of  course  vary  with  different  locali¬ 
ties  and  dealers.  The  cost  of  the  entire  list,  allowing  for  the  favorable 
discount  usually  given  libraries  by  publishers  and  dealers,  will  not  exceed 
S275,  and  by  careful  buying  could  be  brought  below  that  figure.  When 
transportation  has  to  be  added  and  the  favorable  discount  of  one- 
third  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  price  will  reach  $300. 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  POLITICIAN 

In  both  State  and  national  politics  we  have  “  ofif  years,”  when 
the  forces  of  “  the  ins  ”  and  “  the  outs  ”  alike  withdraw  from 
the  field  of  conflict  into  camp,  there  to  plan  and  scheme  for  the 
coming  biennial  or  quadrennial  struggle  for  the  spoils  of  oflfice. 
Of  the  genus  politician  there  is,  however,  one  species  that  in 
these  days  is  most  perniciously  active  and  is  constantly  in  the 
field,  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  “  off  years  ”  in  his  persistent 
determination  to  hold  on  to  all  of  the  s])oil  that  he  has  already 
secured  and  to  resist  to  the  death  every  effort  to  curtail  his 
prerogatives.  This  pestilent  fellow  is  the  public-school  poli¬ 
tician,  the  man  who,  without,  in  many  cases,  any  other  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  oflfice  than  can  he  found  in  a  common-school 
education,  and  not  infrequently  a  “backwoods”  common  school 
at  that,  supplemented  by  a  post-graduate  course  in  ward  cau¬ 
cuses  by  which  he  has  secured  a  political  following,  or  is 
expected  to  secure  such,  has  been  placed  by  the  appointing 
power  in  a  position  that  has  to  do  with  determining  the  type 
of  citizenship  that  is  to  control  the  destinies  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Who  is  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 
suppose  that  a  man  of  such  antecedents  will  render  the  public 
faithful  and  honest  service  without  any  compensation  other 
than  the  approval  of  an  enlightened  conscience?  What  does 
such  a  man  know  of  philanthroi)ic  effort  ?  He  is  a  “  business 
man  ”  and  always  advocates  “  business  methods  ”  in  a  public- 
school  system,  and  as  the  training  that  he  has  received  has 
taught  him  to  keep  his  personal  interests  always  at  the  front, 
the  “  business  methods  ”  he  will  advocate  in  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  teacherswill  be  such  as  thru  fathers  and  brothers, 
the  ward  voters  and  local  politicians,  will  most  directly  ad¬ 
vance  the  interest  of  the  ])arty  to  which  he  bejongs,  and  so 
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secure  to  himself,  as  the  one  thru  whom  the  vote  is  controlled, 
the  pecuniary  reward,  received  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  is  the  only  attraction  that  he  finds  in  the  office. 

d  he  ideal  public-school  system,  that  in  which  centralized 
authority  and  individual  responsibility  will  always  be  found 
working  tbru  men  of  experience  in  educational  metbods,  is  nut 
yet  a  conspicuous  feature  in  tbe  administration  of  any  one  of 
our  large  cities.  Sucb  a  system  is  still  "  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.”  Nowhere,  however,  are  the  obstructive 
theories  and  the  destructive  metiiods  of  the  imblic-school  poli¬ 
tician  so  plainly  dominant  in  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
of  the  boards  of  education  in  which  these  ignorant  officials  have 
found  places,  as  in  the  great  central  cities  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  was  generally  understood  by  those  who  were  on  the  inside 
as  to  the  real  attitude  of  the  most  active  and  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cbicago’s  Board  of  lulucation  toward  tbe  new  superin¬ 
tendent,  that  his  re-election  in  July  la.st  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise.  To  have  refused  Ur.  Andrews’s  re-election  at 
the  close  of  his  first  year  of  service  would  have  made  too 
patent  the  partisan  nature  of  the  opposition  that  was  first 
openly  manifested  in  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  November 
15,  1898.  Of  that  meeting  the  Times- Herald  said:  ‘‘The 
fiercest  storm  for  years  raged  in  the  board  of  education  last 
nigbt  over  a  (piestion  as  to  whether  Superintendent  Andrews’s 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  certain  candidates  for  prin- 
cipalships  of  the  evening  high  schools  should  be  ignored.”  In 
the  end  the  protest  of  the  superintendent  was  ignored,  and  when 
one  of  the  teachers  whom  he  recommended  resigned  rather 
than  continue  as  a  bone  of  contention,  the  nominee  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  school  management  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  in 
opposition  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  Andrews.  It  was  with  that 
letter  of  jirotest  that  Mrs.  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  board, 
took  sucb  liberties  by  erasing  certain  words  because,  as  she 
said,  she  ‘‘considered  them  discourteous  to  the  high-school 
committee  ”  of  which  she  was  and  is  chairman,  and  which 
letter,  when  read  in  its  expurgated  form  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  caused  the  superintendent  to  cry 
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out  indignantly:  “That’s  not  my  letter!”  Thereafter 
there  was  never  any  hearty  co-operation  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  hoard,  hut  as  the  municipal 
election  of  last  April  drew  near,  Chicago’s  school-hoard 
scpiahhles  became  less  frecpient,  altho  at  one  time  Dr. 
Andrews  did  lay  his  resignation  upon  the  desk  of  the  late 
secretary,  Mr.  Graham  (now  a  fugitive  from  justice),  who 
probably  carried  it  away  with  other  assets  of  the  hoard,  as  it 
has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

'I'he  thirteen  members  whose  votes  elected  Dr.  Andrews  as 
Mr.  Lane’s  succes.sor  are  still  on  the  hoard.  Of  the  six  who 
voted  against  him  only  three  are  now  in  office.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  quite  noticeable  that  eleven  of  the  thirteen  who  were 
so  ready  in  July,  1898,  to  indorse  the  mayor’s  nominee  for 
superintendent,  have  from  that  November  15,  1898,  and  with 
singular  unanimity,  opposed  every  move  that  Dr.  Andrews  has 
made  toward  improving  the  general  character  of  the  teaching 
force  in  our  public  schools,  when  such  movement  seemed  to 
threaten  a  loss  of  the  time-honored  perogatives  of  the  hoard  or 
of  any  one  of  its  seventeen  committees.  The  Nestor  of  the 
board  is  reported  to  have  recently  said:  “  I  favor  the  idea  of 
promotion,  and  do  not  see  why  it  is  neces.sary  to  skirmish  over 
the  country  for  a  su])erintendent  when  we  hav'e  efficient  men  in 
our  schools  who  probably  are  better  acquainted  with  our  needs 
than  is  a  stranger.”  Why  did  not  Mr.  Brennan  make  that 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  hoard  in  July,  1898,  when 
he  and  his  twelve  colleagues  selected  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  An¬ 
drews  as  the  result  of  a  “  skirmish  over  the  country  ”  and  in 
preference  to  any  one  of  the  many  “  efficient  men  in  Chicago’s 
public  schools  ”?  The  answer  has  been  furnishe<l  by  another 
one  of  the  thirteen,  Mr.  Keating,  who  in  a  recent  session  of 
the  committee  on  school  management  is  reported  to  have  said : 
“  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  superintendent  tell  the  members 
of  the  hoard  what  they  must  do  on  every  matter  that  comes  up. 
lie  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  us.  lie  is  a  servant  of  the  board 
and  it  is  his  place  to  obey  orders." 

d'here  we  have  the  .secret  of  the  disgraceful  history  that 
Chicago’s  hoard  of  education  has  been  making  since  they 
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elected  Dr.  Andrews  superintendent.  They  intended  to  secure 
a  “  hired  man,”  and  thought  they  had  done  so  when  they  chose 
the  late  president  of  Brown  University  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago;  but  they  find  that  they  were 
mistaken — hinc  illcc  lacrymcc.  It  is  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  board  agree  with  Mr.  Keating;  but  if  there  were  no  better 
reason  for  holding  a  different  opinion,  the  mere  fact  that  the  | 

salary  of  that  official  is  paid  by  the  public  and  not  by  the  school  I 

board  ought  to  convert  Mr.  Keating  and  his  colleagues  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  in  that  particular.  Dr.  Andrews  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  scIkjoIs  of  Chicago — and  not 
an  official  of  her  board  of  education.  As  such  superintendent 
he  is  the  servant  of  the  public,  selected  by  the  board,  but  not 
in  any  sense  whatever  the  servant  of  the  board  of  education. 
'I'hese  outspoken  denunciations  of  the  methods  of  the  su])erin-  ,  j 
tendent  are,  however,  to  be  welcomed  by  all  who  realize  how 
urgent  is  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  our  public-school 
systems.  They  show  very  plainly  that  so  long  as  men  are  1 
chosen  for  so  responsible  and  intluential  an  office  as  that  of  | 
membership  on  school  boards  without  any  reference  to  their  1 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  even  in  its  elementary  ( 
principles,  just  so  long  they  will  continue  to  magnify  their  of-  j 

fice  at  the  cost  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  ])eople.  Mr.  j 

Downey,  who  voted  for  Dr.  Andrews  in  1898,  has  continued  j 
from  the  first  to  support  the  superintendent  in  his  recommenda-  i 

tions  for  the  betterment  of  the  instruction  being  given  in  our  | 

schools.  Even  he,  however,  shares  in  Mr.  Keating’s  radically 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  true  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  I 
the  board,  for  while  he  says ;  “  Mr.  Andrews  is  an  educator 
by  profession  and  training,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  jieople 
all  over  the  country.  He  studies  methods  and  systems,  and 
I  believe  we  should  defer  to  his  suggestions  and  judgment.” 
he  proves  the  truth  of  his  confession  that  he  knows  “  nothing 
about  the  educational  dejiartment  of  the  board  ”  by  basing  that 
indorsement  u|)on  the  superintendent’s  readiness  to  do  what 
the  board  wants  him  to  do.  He  says;  “  As  long  as  he  [the 
superintendent]  does  what  we  want  him  to  do,  we  should  leave 
the  methods  and  details  to  him  as  much  as  possible.”  It  ap- 
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pears,  therefore,  that  unless  Dr.  Andrews  is  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  as  the  servant  of  the  board  of  education  instead 
of  the  servant  of  the  public  of  Chicago  he  can  look  for  no 
support  from  the  majority  of  the  board  as  now  constituted. 
Many  of  them  already  regard  him  as  “  a  thorn  in  the  side  and 
a  leech  in  the  blood,”  and  would  be  only  too  well  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  his  resignation. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  revived  into  such  sudden  and  vigor¬ 
ous  activity  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  the  original 
friends  of  Dr.  Andrews?  It  is  the  changes  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  public-school  system  which  he  advises,  for  in  such 
changes  that  ”  bogie  ”  the  “  one-man  power  ”  lifts  its  frightful 
head.  Dr.  Andrews  suggests  that  ( 1 )  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  board  of  education  be  reduced  from  seventeen  to 
four;  (2)  that  the  superintendent  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years;  (3)  that  in  the  appointment  of  principals  and  teachers, 
and  in  their  removal  or  transfer  from  t)ne  school  to  another, 
the  initiative  rest  with  the  superintendent;  (4)  that  the  new 
office  of  assistant  to  the  superintendent  be  created.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  board  sucb  radical  departure 
from  the  present  system  would  be  followed  by  an  educational 
cataclysm  in  which  Chicago’s  juiblic  .schools  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
philippic  against  the  ”  one-man  j)ower  ”  or  the  ”  public-school 
boss,”  as  he  chooses  to  style  the  superintendent  of  the  surely 
coming  public-school  system,  which  Graham  U.  Harris,  the 
I)resident  of  the  lx)ard  of  education  of  Cdiicago,  launched  from 
the  platform  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Association  at  their  ses¬ 
sion  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  during  the  recent  Christmas  holiday. 
That  I  have  not  misinter])reted  the  juirpose  nor  overdrawn  the 
portrait  of  the  public-school  politician  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  utterances  of  Mr.  Harris  upon  that  occasion  : 

“  I  am  opposed  to  one-man  power  because  1  was  born  in  America, 
because  my  father  was  born  here,  and  because  his  father  was  t)orn  here  ; 
because  my  ancestors  on  both  sides,  many  years  back,  took  up  arms  and 
died  that  the  power  of  the  people  might  live ;  that  the  abuses  of  the  one- 
man  power  might  be  corrected.  All  history  shows  that  the  rule  of  one 
man,  in  whatever  locality  and  under  whatever  conditions,  has  generally 
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resulted  in  depression,  tyranny,  and  injustice.  Tlie  best-governed  scliool  in 
Cnicago  to-day  is  that  governed  by  the  pupils  themselves,  the  democratic 
principle  of  self-government. 

“  The  genius  of  the  American  people  is  empltatically  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  man  who  des|)ises  the  advice  or  assistance  of  liis  fellow-man 
is  universally  condemned  as  unwise  and  unthoughtful.  Does  putting  a  man 
at  the  head  of  the  schools  change  his  human  nature.^  Does  it  make  him 
perfect.^  Diies  it  purify  ajul  deify  him  }  Or  does  he  remain  the  same  weak 
nature  he  was  before — vain,  grasping,  needing  assistance,  control,  and 
checking  ? 

“  One-man  power  is  nothing  but  bossism,  whether  in  government,  |)olitics 
or  business.  It  is  hateful  to  you.  You  have  seen  it,  perhaps,  in  the  fields 
and  the  factory,  in  the  store  and  in  the  mine,  and  even  in  the  domestic 
circle  you  have  seen  the  petty  tyrant.  What  was  your  feeling?  One  of 
hatred,  loathing,  and  contempt.  Is  the  disease  of  bossism  growing?  Is  it 
reaching  out  its  tentacles  toward  our  schools  ? 

“Oh.  yes;  give  us  a  boss  over  our  250,000  children  and  our  6000 
teachers.  Let  us  see  the  former  doff  their  hats  and  pull  their  forelocks 
when  the  great  man  comes  around,  and  stand  with  a  smirk  and  a  smile  to 
catch  a  word  that  the  great  man  may  utter.  Let  the  teachers  throw  away 
brains,  thought,  and  independence,  and  strive  to  do  their  endeavor  to  stand 
in  with  his  highness,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  jobs,  or  that  they,  being 
one  of  the  favored,  at  the  nod  of  his  worship  they  may  go  up  higher. 
‘  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cresar  feed  that  he  hath  grown  so  great?' 

“  It  is  an  absurdity — in  fact,  it  is  an  impossibility— for  the  board  to 
delegate  supreme  power  to  its  inferior.  The  inferior  can  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  sole  ruler  only  so  long  as  he  anticipates  the  spirit  and  wishes 
of  his  superiors.  One  advantage  of  having  power  in  the  hands  of  one  m-.n 
subject  to  the  check  and  authority  of  equally  responsible  |)ersons  is  that  a 
subject  is  looked  <at  from  widely  different  points  of  view.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  these  widely  different  opinions  lead  to  loud  and  animated  dis¬ 
cussions.  which  come  to  the  public  ear.  Affairs  are  ventilated  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  know  just  what  is  going  on. 

“Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by  the  board  for  school  books 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  each  year  by  the  parents  of  pupils  attending 
schools  for  books  selected  by  the  board.  Give  one  man  the  ])ower  of 
selecting  these  books  and  a  four  or  six  year  term,  and  if  he  proves  dishonest 
or  even  listens  to  the  blandishments  of  book  agents,  he  can  retire  at  the  end 
of  his  term  with  a  very  fat  competency,  which  he  did  not  save  out  of  his 
salary. 

“  Give  one  man  alone  the  power  of  saying  who  shall  be  his  assistants, 
supervisors,  and  teachers,  and  the  opportunities  for  oppression,  favoiitism, 
and  injustice  become  manifold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for  boodle  in 
its  worst  form  in  the  way  of  tips  or  places,  if  this  one  man  proves  dishonest. 

WII.I.INO  TO  TRU.ST  THE  PEOPLE 

“  We  can  trust  the  people  in  business  affairs,  we  can  trust  them  in  church 
affairs,  we  can  trust  them  in  governmental  affairs,  and  in  all  these  things 
they  have  built  the  grandest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  good 
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reason  is  there  for  not  trusting  them  in  educational  affairs?  We  want  no 
educational  gods  ;  we  want  no  educational  bosses  ;  we  want  no  educational 
rings  ;  we  want  no  educational  hocus-pocus.  We  will  have  no  educational 
pull  and  no  political  pull.’’ 

I  certainly  would  have  had  to  look  far  and  wide  before  find¬ 
ing  a  more  strikingly  typical  specimen  of  the  public-school 
politician  than  the  man  who  displays  in  the  ahove-tiuoted  opin¬ 
ions  how  little  he  knows  of  the  science  of  education  and  how 
thoroly  he  is  wedded  to  the  methods  of  the  politician  as  those 
by  which  a  public-school  system  cati  he  best  conducted.  Not 
one  of  the  many  professional  educators  present  at  Springfield, 
who  heard  his  demagogic  harangue,  assented  to  his  propo¬ 
sitions  or  failed  to  appreciate  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  such  opinions  in  the  councils  of  Chicago’s  school 
board. 

But  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Schiller  Building  in  Chicago  is 
not  the  only  battleground  in  this  country  where  just  at  this 
time  the  struggle  for  centralized  authority  and  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  public-school  administration  is  being  waged  by 
superintendents  against  school  hoards. 

The  war  that  for  a  space  did  fail 

Now  trebly  tliundering  swells  the  gale 
And -  is  the  cry.” 

I’ve  taken  a  little  liberty  with  the  poet’s  words  and  left  it  for 
the  New  York  or  Chicago  reader  to  fill  in  the  blank  with 
“  Maxwell  ”  or  “  Andrews,”  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
fight  in  which  he  has  a  direct  personal  interest.  When  in 
October  last  the  first  annual  re])ort  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  laid  upon  the 
desks  of  the  members  of  the  hoard  of  education,  a  member 
frf)m  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 
”  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  publishing  of  the  city  super¬ 
intendent’s  report  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  school  system.”  Verily  these  are  the  days  of  the  censor 
with  powers  such  as  the  greatest  of  the  Romans  who  held  that 
office,  Julius  C.xsar,  would  never  have  claimed  even  under  his 
title  of  Prccfectus  mornm.  In  the  .school  hoard  of  Chicago, 
when  the  dignity  of  that  body  or  of  any  one  of  its  committees 
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is  offended  by  the  wording  of  a  communication  from  the  super¬ 
intendent,  the  remedy  is  a  speedy  one.  The  obnoxious  words 
are  erased  by  a  self-elected  censor,  even  tho  such  censorship 
may  elicit  from  the  surprised  superintendent  the  indignant 
exclamation,  “That’s  not  my  letter!” 

But  what  said  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  the  protest  of  the 
Brooklyn  representative.  "  1  am  empowered,”  said  he,  “  by 
the  charter  to  make  this  report  in  its  present  form,  and  1  will 
not  allow  it  to  go  to  the  committee  for  censorship.  "  All  the 
same,  however,  the  re])ort  of  the  suiierintendent  was  sent  to 
the  committee,  and  to  a  recent  request  for  a  copy  of  his  report, 
he  replies:  “  Should  the  board  f)f  education  permit  its  publica¬ 
tion,  I  shall  be  most  hapjiy  to  send  you  a  copy.”  And  why  is 
this  official  communication  of  a  servant  of  the  city  of  New 
York  suppressed  by  the  body  thru  which  he  transmits  it?  For 
the  sole  reason  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  ventures  in  that 
report  to  criticise  the  ‘‘local  committee”  system  hy  which  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  teachers  are  apjiointed  and  transferred, 
and  in  concluding  his  report,  says :  “  The  charter  jirovides  the 
Brooklyn  School  Board  with  the  opportunity  to  rid  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  sch(X)ls  of  the  incubus  of  the  local  committee  system  hy 
passing  a  simple  re.solution.  Shall  not  the  resolutioi  he 
passed?”  Of  the  “local  committee”  system  the  editor  of 
the  Educational  Rkvtkvv  says,  “  It  is  the  greatest  abomina¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  educational  system  of  any  American 
city  to-day.”  With  hearty  unanimity  the  Sun,  the  Times, 
the  World,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York 
support  the  superintendent,  but  the  animus  of  the  opposition 
there  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  revealed  itself  in  Chicago, 
and  was  voiced  hy  the  borough  .superintendent  of  Brooklyn, 
who  said :  “  I  believe  that  a  business  man.  a  business  man  of 
intelligence,  is  better  (|ualified  than  a  ])rofessional  educator  to 
run  our  school  system,  as  he  is  guided  more  by  what  the  people 
actually  want.”  By  the  same  rule  Governor  Roosevelt  would 
be  a  better  man  to  ])lan  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  East  River  than  the  man  who  built  the  su.spension 
bridge  now  spanning  that  stream,  merely  because,  as  he  has 
shown,  he  knows  ”  what  the  peo])le  actually  want.” 
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Mr.  Downey,  Dr.  Andrews’s  much  mistaken  friend,  has  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Brooklyn  official,  for  he  says :  “  I  am  a 
business  man  and  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  the 
educational  department  of  the  board.”  Yet  he  thinks  that  the 
superintendent  should  he  supported  by  the  board  only  “  as 
long  as  he  does  what  we  want  him  to,”  because,  forsooth,  we 
business  men  (the  highest  qualification  that,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  can  he  claimed  by  the  members  of  Chicago’s  board 
of  education)  know  better  than  “  a  professional  educator  ”  what 
.sort  of  education  “  the  people  actually  want.”  Were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  school  boards  better  educated,  they  would  know 
that  in  directing  public  education  the  “  zi'ants,”  the  zvislies  of 
the  people,  are  not  identical  with  their  “  needs.”  It  is  not  that 
education  that  the  people  actually  want  that  our  public-school 
system  should  provide  for  them,  but  that  which  they  actually 
need.  To  determine  that,  one  professional  educator  is  worth 
more  than  any  twenty-one  or  more  business  men  or  women, 
even  of  the  highest  hut  mere  business  intelligence,  and  until 
our  ])ublic-school  systems  are  remodeled  upon  the  basis  of  that 
j)roposition,  we  may  not  hope  to  secure  or,  if  once  secured,  to 
long  retain  the  services  of  any  man  competent  to  supervise  the 
educational  system  ()f  either  the  Greater  New  York  or  the 
Greater  Chicago,  whether  we  seek  such  a  public  servant  among 
the  efficient  men  already  connected  with  our  schools  or  “  skir¬ 
mish  all  over  the  country  ”  to  find  them. 


Chicago,  Ii.i.. 


A.  H.  Nelson 
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Montaigne  :  the  education  of  children — Selected,  translated,  and  annotated  by 
I,.  E.  Rkctor  (International  Education  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  l8()(j.  xxiii 191  p.  $1.00. 

An  educational  classic,  as  defined  by  Professor  William  H. 
Payne,  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the  history  of  education — 
a  book  which  has  served  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  advance 
into  this  field  of  investigation,  and  to  which  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  ever  returning  for  fresh  inspiration  and  direction. 
Judged  by  such  standards,  Montaigne’s  Education  of  children 
is  certainly  entitled  to  large  consideration;  for,  as  M.  Com- 
payre  has  pointed  out,  modern  educational  theorists  have  a 
long  journey  before  them  in  the  effort  to  overtake  and  surpass 
the  educational  precei)ts  of  Montaigne. 

As  all  students  of  the  history  of  education  know,  Montaigne 
stands  as  a  protest  against  hook  learning,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  pedantry  which  was  the  logical  outcome  of  extreme 
humanistic  educational  ideals.  It  was  his  contention  that 
knowledge  was  not  wisdom.  To  rpiote  his  own  words:  “  We 
may  become  learned  from  the  learning  of  others;  wise  we  can 
never  he  except  by  our  own  wisdom.”  And  wisdom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Montaigne,  was  not  a  knowledge  of  literature — it  was 
character,  it  was  action. 

When  one  considers  the  large  influence  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  have  had  on  such  great  reformers  as  Locke  and 
Rousseau,  there  is  apj)arent  a  keen  sense  of  surprise  that  his 
writings  have  not  earlier  been  translated.  True,  his  collected 
essays  have  been  translated  and  juiblished  in  English,  hut  never 
in  convenient  form  for  the  student  of  education,  and  credit  is 
due  to  Dr.  Harris  for  including  this  classic  in  his  International 
Education  Series. 

The  editor’s  preface  indicates  his  characteristic  partiality  for 
literary  studies  and  he  rightly  points  out  the  inconsistencies 
of  Montaigne  in  his  attacks  on  pcflantrv  and  bookish  learning. 
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‘‘  It  always  amuses  one,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  to  see  a  man  de¬ 
claiming  against  books  by  writing  a  new  book  in  order  to 
condemn  books.” 

'I'liere  is  a  brief  biographical  and  critical  introduction  by 
the  translator  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  chief  educational 
doctrines  of  Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  in  this  com¬ 
parison  rather  more  is  claimed  for  Montaigne  than  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  the  three 
great  reformers.  The  translator  hints  also  at  the  similarities 
of  the  thoughts  of  Fenelon,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  b'roebel,  and 
Richter  w  ith  those  of  Montaigne,  but  these  similarities  are  less 
real  than  apparent. 

'I'he  work  of  the  translator  has  been  well  (hme  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  chapter  headings  add  much  to  the  interest  in  the  book. 
Besides  the  translation  of  the  Education  of  children,  eleven  of 
Montaigne's  essays  on  cognate  subjects  are  ap])ended.  These 
include  the  essays  on  pedantry,  on  the  affection  of  fathers  for 
their  children,  on  liars,  tm  habit,  on  presumption,  on  physiog¬ 
nomy,  on  anger,  on  the  art  of  conversation,  on  idleness,  on 
experience,  and  on  history.  The  lKX)k  is  printed  in  good  type 
and  is  well  indexed. 

Will  S.  Mo.vrof. 

State  Normal  School, 

Wkstkiki.i),.  .Mass. 


Method  in  education — .\  text-book  for  teachers — By  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  College  of  Kentucky.  New  V'ork  :  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1899.  348  p.  $l.O<x 

It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  this  generation  when  scholar- 
shi])  was  regarded  as  the  only  es.sential  for  the  intelligent  im¬ 
parting  of  knowledge  and  the  u])building  of  character.  Adams 
of  Glasgow  expresses  this  in  his  (luaint  and  apt  illustration 
taken  from  the  Latin  Cirammar;  ’ 

Verbs  of  teaching  govern  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of 
the  thing,  as  Mai^ister  Johannem  Latinam  dociiit — the  master  taught 
John  Latin.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  considered  enough  to  know 
Latin.  .  .  John  was  either  taken  for  granted  or  held  to  he  not  worth 
knowing. 


'  Herbartiiui  psychology  applied  to  education,  p.  15. 
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But  in  our  haste  to  reject  this  doctrine  we  transferred  tlie 
emphasis  without  seeking  a  safe,  scientific  basis  for  so  doing. 
Indeed  in  tlie  Iiistory  of  education  we  have  specially  plain 
evidence  as  to  the  facility  with  which  destruction  may  be 
brought  about  and  the  difficulties  that  await  the  scientific  re¬ 
construction.  d'he  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  were  at 
fault,  so  we  were  told,  and  educational  literature  soon  teemed 
with  books  consisting  of  collections  of  devices  and  methods 
for  teaching  specific  subjects,  but  resting  on  no  unified  or 
scientific  basis.  This  training  in  methods  was  the  chief  work 
of  our  newly  established  normal  schools,  and  the  teaching  be¬ 
came  wholly  imitative,  not  intelligent  teaching,  but  rather  jiat- 
tern  teaching,  with  all  its  narrowing,  interest-killing  accom¬ 
paniments.  But  with  the  exposure  of  the  utter  inadequateness 
of  this  remedy  the  interest  turned  towards  the  growing  science 
of  psychology — the  desire  “  to  know  John  ” — and  there  came 
into  the  educational  world  a  flood  of  books  on  this  subject,  of 
decidedly  varying  values.  Now  that  the  emotional  aspect  of 
this  movement  has  almost  jiassed,  we  are  hoping  to  receive 
some  definite  benefit  from  the  thoughtful  scientific  examination 
of  its  possibilities  as  a  practical  aid  in  education.  Psychology, 
as  such,  has  but  little  meaning  for  the  average  teacher,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  gain  in  significance  when  expounded  by  the 
modern  traveling  Sophist  or  the  non-professionally-trained 
superintendent.  As  a  culture  study  it  has  a  decided  value  and 
is  splendidly  suggestive,  but  the  average  teacher  is  a  busy  man, 
with  a  diversity  of  intere.sts  and  a  lack  of  scientific  training 
which  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fully  grasp  and  intelli¬ 
gently  apply  in  his  daily  work  the  great  princijdes  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  For  this  elucidation  of  the  relationship  of  jisychology 
to  his  daily  work  he  is  justified  in  looking  to  the  man  who  is 
scientifically  trained,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  schoolroom  with  its  trials 
and  perplexities.  This  combination  is  necessary  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  .sympathetic  co-ojieration.  Mr.  Roark’s  book  is  that 
for  which  the  teacher  has  been  looking — a  simjile,  jilain,  yet 
thoroly  scientific  application  of  the  great  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  psychology  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom.  In  the  first  three  chapters  he  discusses  the  foun- 
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(lations  and  jjeneral  principles  of  method,  outlining  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  basic  principles  on  which  his 
comments  on  spc'citic  subjects  will  rest.  The  problem  facing 
the  teacher  is:  “  How  shall  this  growing  self-activity  he  kept 
pleasantly  and  ])rofital)ly  engaged;  how  shall  it  he  energized  and 
directed  so  that  it  may  busy  itself  to  find  what  things  in  life 
are  worth  while,  and  may  concern  itself  with  these  and  with 
no  others;  and  how  best  shall  there  he  imitated  or  continued, 
in  the  formal  education  f)f  the  school,  the  natural  processes  by 
which  the  child  of  six  obtained  its  sum  of  knowledge  and  skill 
and  projected  its  lines  of  habit  and  character?  ”  In  the  next 
two  chapters  he  deals  exhaustively  with  the  lesson,  its  assign¬ 
ment,  preparation — by  both  teacher  and  ])upil — and  recitation, 
two  very  interesting  chapters  with  very  timely  suggestions. 
The  chapter  on  drills,  reviews,  and  e.xaminations  has  some 
very  sensible  comments,  tho  ])erhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  drills.  Studies  he  divides  into  acquisitional,  assimilative, 
and  expressional,  in  his  discussion  of  values.  The  next  thir¬ 
teen  chapters  are  given  up  to  a  thoro  and  impartial  treatment 
of  how  these  general  ])rinciples  which  he  enunciated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  may  he  most  successfully  a])i)lied  to  the  teaching  of 
reading,  .spelling,  object  lessons  (including  nature  .study), 
geography,  history,  civi.es,  jjhysiology,  English  grammar,  num- 
her  and  language  training.  These  subjects  are  examined  in 
a  scientific  and  yet  sympathetic  manner  and  the  suggestions  are 
in  almost  every  case  very  valuable.  He  recognizes  that  the 
method  is  hut  the  subject-matter  worked  over  into  terms  in 
which  the  individual  realizes  these  facts  in  his  own  experience. 
A  fitting  sequel  to  these  discussions  is  the  chapter  on  character- 
Iniilding,  in  which  the  ethical  end  of  education  is  clearly 
brought  out.  his  concluding  paragraph  reading:  “Ere  the 
teacher  can  call  his  work  complete  he  must  have  so  wrought 
that  his  pupils  shall  act  upon  their  environment  with  skill  and 
aptitude,  making  a  safer,  better,  happier  world  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them — making  the  environment  more  easily 
conformable  to  the  high  ideals  of  those  who  shall  take  the  torch 
from  their  drooping  hands.” 

This,  then,  is  an  illuminating  handbook  of  intelligent  educa- 
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tional  practice,  having  a  special  value  for  the  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  imirroving  his  daily  work. 

George  M.  Locke 

Univkrsh'v  of  Ciii«:A(;i) 


History  of  education — Hy  I.kvi  Skki.kv,  I’h.  !>.,  Professor  of  I’edaj'oj'y  in  the 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  .School.  New  York  :  American  Rook  Company,  1599. 

344  p.  $1.00. 

We  have  been  waiting  long  for  a  comprehensive  history  of 
education,  one  that,  while  perhaps  not  exhaustive  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  would  he  intelligently  suggestive,  d'he  history  of  pre- 
Christian  education  has  been  well  treated  by  Professor  Laurie 
of  Edinburgh,  and  we  have  various  books  of  more  or  less  value 
treating  of  notable  men  and  important  epochs.  So  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  keen  expectancy  and  hope  that  we  hear  of  a  new 
history  of  education.  Unfortunately  this  hook  lives  up  to  its 
object  as  avowed  in  the  preface,  “  to  furnish  all  the  material 
that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  for  any  State,  county,  or  city 
teacher’s  certificate.”  The  study  of  the  history  of  education 
has  a  distinctly  culture  value,  and  certainly  a  book  written  with 
the  avowed  object  of  enabling  candidates  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  can  have  hut  little  culture  or  educational  value.  It  is  that 
very  tendency  of  too  many  of  our  text-hooks  that  has  injured 
the  study  of  education. 

This  work  is  ambitious  in  its  outlines,  hut  fails  in  the  de¬ 
tails.  It  has  a  hil)liogra])hy  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter, 
a  commendable  practice,  hut  this  is  rendered  well-nigh  useless, 
for  there  is  no  definite  information,  e.  g.,  “  Church,  Bacon  ”  is 
the  first  reference  in  the  chapter  on  educators  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Again,  the  bibliography  fails  in  that  most  es¬ 
sential  point — discrimination;  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
student  in  forming  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
different  references;  a  further  embarrassment  is  the  vagueness, 
c.  g.,  Barnard,  Journal  of  education.  Notable  indeed  are  tlie 
omissions  in  the  different  bibliographies.  Laurie’s  Pre-Chris¬ 
tian  education,  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  that  period, 
is  not  mentioned;  Keatinge’s  valuable  translation  of  Comenius’ 
Great  Didactic,  with  the  excellent  biographical  and  historical 
notes,  seems  to  have  eluded  the  historian’s  eye;  the  fact  that 
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Quick  edited  an  edition  of  John  Locke's  Thoughts  on  education 
seems  not  to  be  known;  Rashdall’s  great  work  on  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  middle  ages  has  no  place,  and,  judging  from  some 
inaccuracies  of  statement,  seems  not  to  have  been  consulted. 
These  are  not  isolated  instances.  The  book  itself  is  made  uj) 
very  largely  of  quotations  and  many  of  these  from  not  very 
reputable  authorities.  This  frequent  citation  interrupts  any 
attempt  at  style  and  makes  the  book  difficult  reading.  The 
fact  that  there  are  forty-five  chapters  in  three  hundred  pages 
shows  the  general  character  of  the  book.  An  exhaustive  index 
is  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  contribution  to  the  history  of 
education. 

(IeOROE  n.  l.OCKE 

Univkrsity  of  Chicago 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  booki  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Ct).  of  Chicago  have  just 
issued  Dr.  Shute’s  First  book  in  organic  n’olution  (285  p. 
$2),  Topinard’s  Science  and  faith  (361  p.  $1.50),  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ribot’s  Evolution  of  general  ideas  (231  p.  $1.25), 
and  an  authorized  reprint  of  Veitch’s  translation  of  Descartes’s 
Discourse  on  method — all  of  which,  books  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  school  and  college 

library. - Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  who  possesses  the  unusual 

combination  of  political  insight  and  a  sure  literary  touch,  has 
made  a  model  book  in  his  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the 
people.  In  the  compass  of  a  small  volume  he  has  marshaled 
the  leading  facts  of  Lincoln’s  career,  and  permits  us  to  see  their 
lights  and  shadows.  Mr.  Hapgood  has  made  a  truly  human 
book  about  a  man  whose  essentially  human  qualities  were  his 
noblest  characteristic  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

436  p.  $2). - Principal  Tunstall  of  the  Norfolk  (Va. ) 

Academy  has  made  a  wise  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
previous  editors  in  including  eleven  orations  in  his  Orations 
of  Cicero,  and  has  carefully  considered  the  needs  of  school  boys 
and  girls  in  bis  notes  (New  York:  University  Publishing 
Co.,  1899.  585  p.  $1.20). 
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EDITORIAL 

The  boards  of  education  of  the  great  cities  of 
Outbrealf^*°"**  York  and  Chicago  have  been  running 

a  race  lately  to  win  the  prize  for  ineptitude 
and  barbarism.  A  long  continued  course  of  most  effective 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  boards  has  involved  those 
distinguished  assemblages  in  an  undignified  controversy  with 
the  city’s  financial  officers,  has  caused  distress  and  suffering  to 
many  hundreds  of  teachers  by  causing  their  salaries  to  be  with¬ 
held,  and  has  brought  about  a  fine  boxing  of  their  ears  by  the 
newsjiapers  and  by  the  public  generally.  'I'he  decent  course 
of  resigning  and  getting  into  private  life,  out  of  the  reach  of 
courts  and  of  school-teachers,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  them.  Instead  they  write  long  letters  of  special  pleading 
and  make  speeches  to  themselves,  telling  of  their  marvelous 
achievements.  Only  candidates  for  office  at  their  hands  con¬ 
tinue  to  admire  their  policy  and  procedure.  The  contrast 
between  their  predecessors,  as  representative  and  intelligent  a 
body  of  men  as  ever  served  the  city,  and  this  stumbling,  fright¬ 
ened  body  of  incom])ctents  clutching  at  temporary  power  is  as 
melancholy  as  it  is  sharp. 

Hut  Tammany’s  leadership  in  the  great  cause  of  wrecking 
the  efficiency  of  public  education  is  not  unchallenged.  Chicago 
is  in  the  field.  One  of  her  rejjresentatives  took  occasion  to 
harangue  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association  on  what  he 
was  pleased  to  descrilx?  as  the  “  tyranny  of  the  one-man 
()Ower,”  meaning  apparently  Superintendent  Andrews’s  strenu¬ 
ous  struggle  for  non-political  schools.  A  colleague  of  this 
worthy,  a  gentleman  named  Keating,  who  is  said  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  has  organized  what 
looks  like  a  Fenian  raid  on  all  text-books  of  American  history 
which  refer  to  England  as  “  the  mother  country,”  intending, 
apparently,  to  consign  the  United  States  to  an  orphan  asylum, 
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— for  we  never  did  have  a  father.  But  Keating  has  his  good 
points.  In  an  outburst  of  scholarly  fairness,  he  said:  “The 
history  of  England  is  worth  studying,  but  our  children  do  not 
want  to  be  reminded  that  England  is  the  only  country  on  the 
globe.”  The  exegetical  obscurity  of  this  declaration  is  in  large 
measure  relieved  by  its  candor. 

We  are  a  good-natured  and  politically  indifferent  people, 
and  this  outbreak  must  run  its  course.  But  Superintendents 
Maxwell  and  Andrews  are  men  of  determination  and  courage, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  tide  will  turn  toward  them  with  a  rush. 
Indeed  in  New  York  it  is  turning  now  and  a  better  day  seems 
to  be  not  far  distant.  In  1897  Tammany  made  much  of  the 
reform  school  policy  as  an  issue,  but  in  one  short  year  of 
supremacy  in  the  department  of  education  it  has  effectually 
brought  chaos  out  of  order  and  alienated  popular  support  in  a 
most  surprising  and  encouraging  way.  The  New  York 
schools  were  never  in  so  distressing  an  administrative  condi¬ 
tion  as  at  this  moment,  and  the  chances  of  their  permanent 
rescue  from  it  were  never  quite  so  good. 

Secondary  Schools  1’""^,  iov  permanent  record 

and  Universities  in  and  reference,  the  accompanying  table  pre- 
Germany  pared  by  Dr.  Steinbart  of  Duisburg  for 

the  Zcitsclirift  fiir  Philosophie  ii.  Piidagogik ,  which  shows  the 
university  opportunities  now  granted  in  Germany  by  the 
Faculties  of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  the  several  types  of 
secondary  school. 

It  appears,  from  these  tables,  that  in  all  of  the  twenty-t)ne 
universities  the  gymnasial  graduates  are  accepted  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  real-gymnasial  graduates  are  accepted  at  twelve  uni¬ 
versities  (of  which  number  six  are  in  Prussia)  in  all  subjects; 
at  eight  universities  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  natural  sciences  only;  and  in  one  university  (Erlangen) 
only  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  oberrealschule  graduates  are  admitted  to  all  subjects  in 
one  university  only  (Greifswald) ;  to  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  in  five  universities:  and  they  are  not  admitted 
at  all  to  thirteen  universities,  of  which  six  are  in  Prussia. 
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The  ninth  annual  issue  of  Minerva,  the  year- 
Notes  and  News  book  of  the  universities  of  the  world,  ])ub- 
lished  by  Triibner  of  Strasburg,  is  even  fuller 
and  more  detailed — and  hence  more  indispensable — than  its 
predecessors.  The  frontispiece  is  a  capital  reproduction  of 
a  recent  photograph  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  editor  explains  his  choice  by  calling  attention  to 
the  quite  unusual  and  unprecedented  position  and  authority 
of  an  American  university  president,  and  to  President’s  Eliot’s 
undisputed  i)re-eminence  among  such  administrators.  The  se¬ 
lection  is  both  a  compliment  to  the  United  States  and  a  signifi¬ 
cant  judgment  upon  the  character  of  America’s  main  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  higher  education. 


The  well-known  Evolution  intcllectuclle  et  morale  de  I’cn- 
fant,  by  M.  Compayre,  which  Dr.  Harris  is  having  reproduced 
in  English  in  the  International  li^ducation  Series,  appears  in 
(ierman  dress  as  the  first  volume  of  the  important  Internationale 
liibliothek  fiir  Padagogik,  which  is  to  appear  under  the  com¬ 
petent  direction  of  Dr.  Christian  Ufer  of  Altenburg,  who  is  to 
have  the  co-operation  in  the  undertaking  of  scholars  from 
1 'ranee,  Italy,  (lermany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the 
United  State.s.  d'he  translation,  made  under  Dr.  Ufer’s  di¬ 
rection.  is  admirably  clear,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
editor’s  notes,  which  are  numerous.  This  volume,  and  the 
series  which  it  opens,  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  American 
educational  libraries. 

A  strong  movement  is  on  foot  in  Saxony  to  permit  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Real-Gymnasium  to  enter  the  university  faculties 
of  law  and  of  medicine. 

Oxford  is  more  or  less  perturbed  about  the  new  statute 
establishing  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  letters  and  doctor  of 
science  as  research  degrees.  The  correspondent  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  naively  writes : 
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A  very  large  part  of  tlie  university  graduate  body  is  profoundly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  whole  question  of  research  degrees.  Some  are  opposed  to  a 
doctorate  because  they  see  in  it  no  more  than  a  chance  for  others  to  win  a 
title  and  parade  it.  Some  few  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  doctorate  ; 
they  consider  it  immensely  iiniiortant,  and  they  insist  on  every  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  a  manner  which  is  puzzling  to  outsiders  and,  perhaps, 
prejudicial  to  their  own  o!)ject.  I  do  not  think  that,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  doctorate  can  ever  be  very  important  in  Oxford,  but,  if  I  may 
give  my  own  opinion,  I  believe  it  may  do  real  good  by  encouraging  that 
pursuit  of  real  learning  which,  among  the  needs  and  interests  of  teaching 
and  administration  and  golf,  we  are  sometimes  too  apt  to  forget. 


At  the  holiday  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  high-school  and  college  sections  united  in  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  members,  to  ar¬ 
range  a  uniform  system  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for 
admission  to  colleges. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  the  gentlemen  named  below, 
will  have  a  similar  function  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board,  about  to  be  established  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland : 

Representatives  of  High  Schools:  A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Chicago;  E.  G.  Cooley,  La  Grange;  B.  D.  Parker,  Rockford; 
and  Frank  Hampshire,  Decatur. 

Representatives  of  Colleges:  Stephen  A.  Forbes,  University 
of  Illinois;  1 1.  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago;  James  A. 
James,  Northwestern  University;  A.  Blanchard,  Wheaton 
College;  J.  M.  Ruthrauff,  Carthage  College;  Herbert  Griffith, 
Knox  College;  and  W.  R.  Bridgman,  Lake  Forest  University. 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  has  come  from  the  press, 
and  makes  a  book  of  1258  pages.  Dr.  Shepard’s  skilled  edi¬ 
torial  oversight  is  everywhere  apparent.  Containing,  as  it 
docs,  among  other  valuable  contents,  the  Reports  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  on  Normal  Schools,  and  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Public  Libraries  to  the  Public  Schools,  this  volume  is 
of  unusual  importance  and  value.  Persons  not  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  may  obtain  it  for  $2.00, 
as  long  as  the  surplus  stock  of  500  copies  is  available. 
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l*rincii)al  A.  S.  Downing,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  lias  annonnced  a  program  for  tlie  meeting  at 
C  hicago  on  February  27  and  28  and  March  i,  which  is  of  most 
uniisual  timeliness  and  excellence.  'I'he  evening  addresses  are 
to  be  delivered  by  Walter  H.  T’ag<-%  lately  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  by  President  Alderman  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California.  Suiierintendents  Maxwell  of  New  N'ork,  (iove 
of  Denver,  Denfeld  of  Duluth,  Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  Coojier 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  (Norton  of  Yonkers,  and  Mack  of  Louis¬ 
ville  are  also  upon  the  program.  It  may  safely  he  [iredicted 
that  the  pajier  on  “  Acohol  Physiology,”  by  Professor  W.  0. 
.Atwater  of  W'esleyan  Lhiiversity,  will  be  followed  with  close 
attentifin.  The  headquarters  of  the  Department  are  to  be  at 
the  Auditorium.  Assistant  Superintendent  .Albert  (i.  Lane  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  local  arraiijLje- 
ments. 


"  One  of  the  degree  factories  for  which  Chicago  is  notorious  was 
recently  investigated  l)y  a  reporter  of  the  Titnes-Herald  of  that  city.  Its 
title  is  Western  University,  and  its  President  is  John  H.  Randall,  ‘  Ph. I),' 
and  ‘  M.  D.’  Ife  is  also  its  treasurer — the  most  important  office,  and 
really  the  only  one  needed.  The  campus  buildings,  endowment,  library, 
and  laboratories  consist  of  half  a  desk  in  a  down-town  office,  and  a  whole 
desk,  with  a  type-writer,  in  the  President’s  bed-chamber  up-town.  From 
these  desks  he  conferred,  according  to  his  own  statement,  thirty  degrees 
last  year.  He  might  have  conferred  more,  but  he  is  ‘  very  particular  about 
giving  degrees  only  to  men  who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  institution,  as  well  as 
being  adorned  personally  by  our  degree.’  His  terms  are  quite  reason¬ 
able — being  ten  dollars  for  a  bachelor’s  degree,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
master’s  or  Ph.  D.,  with  an  additional  five  dollars  ‘  when  the  candidate  is 
able  to  prove  thoro  qualification  without  taking  our  course  of  study.’ 
Candidates  are  sought  among  school-teachers  and  clergymen.  ‘  We  take 
pains  in  each  case  to  assure  ourselves,  by  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  or 
someone  else,  that  the  man  has  no  degree,  and  that  he  is  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  Then  we  write  and  make  a  proposition.  We  very  rarely  fail  to  hear 
from  him.’  Part  of  the  success  Randall  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  he  h;is  as 
handsome  a  ‘  real  sheepskin  diploma  as  there  is  in  the  country,’  and  he  is 
ready  to  pay  a  commission  to  anyone  who  will  help  him  to  dispose  of 
them." — Evening  Post  (New  York),  January  19,  1900. 


